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Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


RUSSIA OUTSTRIPPING USA IN SCIENCES 


Soviet challenge: Emphasis which Soviets are placing on 
training of new young scientists and engineers presents growing 
challenge to free world. This was warning issued by Chairman 
Lewis Strauss of US Atomic Energy Commission in November 21 
address. Today Russian technical schools and universities are 
turning out scientists and engineers who are well-trained and 
highly competent. Quality may differ from field to field, but 
generally their first-—rank men seem to be as good as our own. 
Soviet challenge is not one of technological quality so much as of 
numbers. We are rapidly falling behind Russia in training of 
engineers and scientists. 

Comparative manpower: We are turning out less than half 
number of scientists and engineers we need. At present we are 
about even with or perhaps slightly ahead of Soviets, with about 1 
million in each country. At moment we probably have more top- 
notch men than they have, since about half those now at work in 
Russia were trained under inferior pre-war standards. But last 
year Russia produced as many doctors of science as we did. 

Situation in engineering: Russia has about 520,000 graduate 
engineers, with substantially all engaged upon work for which they 
were schooled. We now have somewhat more, but this is more than 
offset by fact that only 65 per cent of our engineers are actually 
working at their professions. A third have gone into executive 
jobs, or have wandered off into sales promotion, finance and 
other lines of work. We need 45,000 to 50,000 new trained engi- 
neers every year, but we're getting only half. Last June's crop 
was around 23,000. At same time Russia produced 53,000 new engi- 
neers and is expected to substantially boost that number each 
year. She is graduating 120,000 new scientists and engineers of 
all types this year as against our 70,000. Between 1950 and 1960, 
which may be most critical decade of our national existence, 
Russia is expected to produce 1,200,000 trained engineers and 
scientists, against our 900,000. 

Priorities in college training: More than half of all 
Russian university graduates are in science-math fields; only 
one-fifth of our graduates are in those fields. Russian Ph.D.'s 


are three to one in favor of science and engineering, while here 
ratio is in reverse—nearly three doctorates in humanities for one 
in science and math. 

Priorities in high school: Only about 16 per cent of our 
high school graduates entering college last year enrolled in 
engineering courses—about 66,000. But more than half will flunk 
out or switch to easier courses. From 250,000 to 400,000 high 
school students in our country now are learning math from teachers 
not trained to teach it, and same applies to science teaching. 
Part-time science teachers in our schools outnumber 
science teachers. Number of qualified teachers of science and math 
has fallen off about 53 per cent in past five years while high 
school student body has climbed 16 per cent and continues to go up. 
Not more than half of men and women who leave college qualified to 
teach these subjects ever find way into high school classroom. 

Of 1954 college graduates qualified to teach chemistry, only 36 
per cent actually did so. Others were lured into better paying 
jobs. 

What Russian youngsters learn: Forty per cent of study 
courses which every student must take in Russian high schools are 
in science and math. Young Ivan goes to school six days a week 
.and by time he finishes high school he has had six years of 
biology, five years of physics, four years of chemistry, four 
years of math, including trig. There's no public high school in 
our country in which a student gets so thorough preparation in 
science and math, even if he seeks it. 

What our youngsters don't learn: More than half (53 per 
cent) of our high schools teach no physics. Half don't teach 
chemistry. Back in 1890, one in every five high school students 
studied physics. Today it's only one out of every 22. More than 
half of all students in those years studied algebra, now it's less 
than one-fourth. Study of chemistry has fallen off 30 per cent. 
Survey of 30 states reveals that about 1,800 new math teachers 
were urgently needed. But 700 jobs had to be filled with un- 
qualified persons, including instructors in such unrelated sub- 
jects as music, home economics, and physical culture. 

College deficits: Less than half of our brightest high 
school students—those in top 20 per cent of their classes—go 
on to college. Only two per cent of those judged capable of earn- 
ing Ph.D. degrees do so. We go to great lengths to conserve our 
forests and wild life and waste most valuable asset of all. 

Warning: In five years our lead in training of scientists 
and engineers may be wiped out. In ten years we could be hope— 
lessly outstripped. Unless immediate steps are taken to correct 
it, this already dangerous situation within less than decade 
could become disastrous. 


INTELLIGENCE AND THE 
Social Status of Occupations 


EEG AND Paterson [2] in 1946 dupli- 

cated Counts’ 1925 study [/] of the 
ranking of selected representative occupa- 
tions in order of social prestige. The pur- 
pose of the 1946 study was to determine if 
any substantial shift in rank order occurred 
during the intervening 21 years. The ob- 
tained rho coefficient of +0.97 showed the 
two rankings to be highly similar. Welch 
[6] in 1948 repeated the study a second 
time with a teacher's college student sample 
and found a rho coefhcient of +0.98. 
Twenty-five occupations were used in the 
latter two studies, and were selected from 
45 occupations used by Counts. 

Deeg and Paterson concluded that “the 
multiplicity of social, economic, and psy- 
chological factors determining the relative 
prestige of occupations has continued to 
operate in a consistent manner” (p. 207). 
Although there were shifts in certain occu- 
pations (such as insurance agent which was 
raised three ranks), by and large the status 
rankings were quite stable as reflected by 
the large rho coefficients. 


Purpose 

This paper is presented to suggest the 
importance of intelligence as one psycho- 
logical factor governing prestige of occu- 
pations, 

Occupations have been ranked by av- 
erage intelligence test scores of persons in 
the various occupational groups. Stewart 
[5] and Harrell and Harrell [3] independ- 
ently ranked civilian occupations by Army 
General Classification Test median and 
mean scores, respectively, obtained from 
records of World War II army white en- 


~ Raven R. Canter is with The Rand Corporation, 

Santa Monica, California. This study was done 

while Dr. Canter was with the Department of Psy- 
California. 


chology, University of 
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listed personnel grouped by their civilian 
occupations. 

By comparing occupations commonly 
ranked on intelligence and social prestige 
variables in various studies, it is possible to 
give an estimate of the magnitude of the 
correlation between intelligence of persons 
by occupations and prestige of these occupa- 
tions. In the analysis reported here, inter- 
correlations were obtained between the 
Stewart, Harrell and Harrell, Deeg and 
Paterson, Welch, and the North-Hatt Scale 
data. The North-Hatt Scale of occupa- 
tional prestige [4] was included to provide 
another estimate similar to the preceding 
prestige rankings. 


Intercorrelation Results 


Taste | presents the matrix of coefficients 
obtained from the rho analyses. It should 
be noticed that the size of the coefficients 


TABLE 1 


Interrho Coefficients of Social Prestige and In- 
telligence Test Average Scores of Occupations 
and N of Occupations (_). 


Harrell Deeg 
and and 
Stewart Harrell Counts Paterson Welch 


North- 
Hatt 
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(64) 
Harrell 
and 
Harrell 0.98 
(15) (12) 
Counts 0.95 0.96 . 
(16) (12) (25) 
Deeg and 
Paterson 0.91 0.96 0.97 
(16) (12) (25) 
Welch 0.92 090 0.98 0.98 
(27) = (21) (20) (20) 
= 


RALPH R. CANTER 


among the intelligence test rankings and 
the prestige rankings are not quite so large 
as those among the prestige rankings. 
Nevertheless, they are quite large in an 
absolute sense. 

It should also be realized that there is 
a definite restriction in range in the Stewart 
and Harrell and Harrell data. Officer per- 
sonnel were not included, and this group 
normally populates occupations having 
higher prestige rankings such as the profes- 
sions. The effect of this restriction tended 
to eliminate for consideration several of 
the higher prestige-ranked occupations such 
as banker, missionary, college professor, 
school superintendent, and similar profes- 
sional and quasi-professional occupations, 
and thus probably to reduce somewhat the 
size of the obtained coefficients. 

Di 

The general question of the basis for 
assigning status to occupations would seem 
to depend largely upon the perceptual ex- 
periences of the judges. These experiences 
may be derived from personal acquaintance 
with a variety of occupations, family atti- 
tudes and beliefs, general information from 
the public news media, general social class 
opinions, and so on. Assuming such experi- 
ences provide the basis for making judg- 
ments of social status of occupations, it be- 
comes even more interesting to observe the 
relatively high relationship with intelli- 
gence test results as represented by the 
AGCT data. It would appear that this one 
psychological factor cuts sharply across 


these perceptual experiences and determines 
the judgments. Thus, when a subject is 
asked to rank occupations for social status, 
he probably focuses upon perceived intelli- 
gence requirements of the respective occu- 
pations, albeit perhaps somewhat uncon- 
sciously. 

Consideration should be given to several 
other variables also implicitly related to 
social status, particularly economic, educa- 
tional, and social factors. What is the cor- 
relation between judges’ estimates of in- 
come of occupations and ranking in social 
status? What is the correlation between 
judges’ estimates of amount of formal 
schooling required by occupations and 
ranking in social status? What is the cor- 
relation between judges’ estimates of difh. 
culty of achieving success in occupations 
and ranking in social status? What is the 
correlation between judges’ estimates of 
amount of social utility of occupations and 
ranking in social status? 

It would seem that answers to these and 
similar questions are required before we 
can have an adequate understanding of the 
over-all basis on which judgments are made 
of social status of occupations. 


Summary 


Rankings of civilian occupations of Army 
enlisted personnel by average AGCT scores 
were correlated with rankings of social status 
of the same occupations. Rho coefficients 
were found to average about 0.92, almost 
as large in magnitude as the interrhos of 
the social status rankings. These results 
were interpreted as indicating that judges’ 
perceptions of intelligence of personnel in 
occupational groups may be a dominant 
factor leading to judgments of social status 
of occupations. Several other variables pos- 
sibly affecting social status judgments were 
suggested for future studies. 


Intelligence may be a dominant factor governing prestige of occupations 
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A CRUCIAL ISSUE IN EDUCATION 


It has been estimated that each year 60,000 students of high level ability 


do not graduate from high school . . . counselors can do much to prevent 
this loss of talent and to aid the students in choosing careers to suit their 
aptitudes. 


Counseling and guidance services become more and more important 
as our schools grow larger. The counselor can aid the teacher in adapting 
instruction to the needs of the individual and in identifying special 
aptitudes and interests. Because he has an opportunity to work closely 
with the individual student, he can often help him solve his personal 
problems and aid him in selecting courses and activities serving his needs 
and ambition. He knows both the student and the occupational needs 
of society. He also knows the importance of general education. 

There has recently been an increase in the number of part-time and 
full-time counselors in schools, from approximately 12,000 to 19,000. The 
number in higher education has also increased. Forty-three states and 
territories now employ guidance supervisors. Closer study is also being 
made of the preparation of counselors. The cooperative approach in 
providing services is being emphasized in some places. In Long Beach, 
California, and New York City, for instance, school counselors give one- 
third of their time to teachers and administrators; one-third to elementary 
school pupils; and one-third to parents. 

I believe that wise counselors working in close cooperation with teachers 
can do much, perhaps more than any other group, to prevent able students 
from dropping out of high school. Unfortunately the loss doesn't end 
with the 60,000 who drop out of high school. There is also a great loss 
of talent between high school and college. 

. interest in college is closely related to the extent of high school 
guidance. (According to a recent study of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board.) Two-thirds of the high ability boys who had discussed 
college at length with teachers and counselors intended to go to college, 
but only 21 per cent of those who had no such counseling intended to go. 
—Herovp C. Hunt, in address at the 20th Educational Conference of the 
Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on Education, 
New York City, October 27, 1955. 
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Expressed Standards of Behavior of High School 
Students, Teachers, and Parents’ 


LAURENCE SIEGEL, HERBERT L. COON, HAROLD B. PEPINSKY, and STANLEY RUBIN 


T" PRESENT STUDY is one phase of a long- 
range research inquiry into the emo- 
tional health of school children [1]. As the 
research progressed, it appeared that in- 
formation about students’ reference group 
identifications could provide a better un- 
derstanding of how they behaved. An indi- 
vidual’s reference group was defined as the 
group from which he derived his concep- 
tions of how to act, and against which he 
evaluated his own behavior [cf. 2]. For a 
student, such reference groups might con- 
sist of fellow pupils, teachers, or parents. 
In a given situation, however, these three 
groups might be sufficiently congruent to 
provide a general and undifferentiated set 
of standards for the student to follow. Con- 
sequently, the purpose of this investigation 
was to determine the extent of agreement 
among pupils, parents, and teachers in a 
particular school setting, on describing how 
students should and should not act in a 
variety of typical school situations. 


Method 


The subjects in this investigation were 
obtained from three different groups. One 
group consisted of 225 students (all in at- 
tendance on the day the information was 
gathered) enrolled in the seventh through 
twelfth grades at the Ohio State University 
School. A second group consisted of a ma- 
jority (N = 19) of the high school teachers 


The authors are on the staff of the Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

' Undertaken jointly by the Ohio State University 
School and the research division of the Occupational 
yo age meg Service, and financed, in part, by the 
Ohio State University Development Fund. 


in the school. The third group was com- 
prised of a small number (N = 18) of 
parents who had children enrolled in the 
University School. 

Each student was given a seven-item open- 
ended questionnaire to complete in class 
and to return at the end of the period to his 
counselor (core teacher). Inclusion of the 
name of the respondent was optional; the 
only positive identification of each subject 
was in terms of sex and grade. Similar 
questionnaires, differing only in identifica- 
tion of type of respondent, were given to 
parents and teachers. One-half of these sub- 
jects was given the following instructions: 
“In each of the following situations think 
of a student who acts the way you feel he 
should. Keep him (her) in mind as you 
write a few sentences or a short paragraph 
describing his actions.” The words “should 
not” were substituted for “should” on the 
questionnaires distributed to the other half 
of the subjects. 

Respondents were asked to describe 
“should” or “should not” behavior in the 
following situations: 


1. In the classroom 

2. Playing on a school team 

. On class trips or money-making projects 

. In the hallways between classes 

. Watching a school athletic event 

. On a public bus 

. Others (such as dining room, library, 
free time) 


vw 


The responses to the questionnaire were 
analyzed independently and then jointly 
by research personnel, for the purpose of 
establishing behavioral categories for both 
desirable and undesirable behavior, as in- 


An investigation of the extent of agreement on how students should act 
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dicated by the subjects’ responses. The be- 
havioral categories derived from inspection 
of the questionnaire responses are cited in 
Taste 1. Only the desirable categories 
(elicited from the “should” form of the 
questionnaire) are listed. Each statement 
of behavior in categories A through G, 
however, had an undesirable counterpart 
(elicited from the “should not” form). 
Thus, A-J: “not a story-teller” was paral- 
leled by “story-telling”; the counterpart of 
A.2; “mature conduct” was “childish con- 
duct,” etc. It is interesting to note that 
statements in categories H and J were elic- 
ited only on the positive form of the ques- 
tionnaire. 


TABLE 1 
Categories for Coding “Desirable” Student 
Behaviors 


A. Unobtrusive 
. Not a story teller 
. Mature conduct 
. Does not show off 
. No profanity to peers 
. Does not make a fool of oneself or fool 
around 
. Does not smoke, drink, or chew 
. Is not a “know-it-all” or big shot 
. Does not over or underdress 
. Not pseudo-sophisticated 
. Does not neck publicly or flirt 
. Modest 
. Does not talk too much 
. Generally unobtrusive 
. Not Ordering Others 
1. Does not force others 
2. Not domineering 
. Not Tearing Down Others 
. Does not gossip 
. Does not tear down others 
. Kind 
. Does not tease 
. Does not embarrass others 
Is not overcritical , 
7. Is not sarcastic—sassy, outspoken 
. Skilled, Impressive 
1. Skillful—on the ball—careful 
2. Alive, alert 
3. Neat—good manners 
4. Liked 
5. Sense of humor 
6. Can make decisions 


E. Respectful, Polite, etc. 
1. Does not talk back to elders 
2. Is not a vandal, paper thrower 
. Polite and courteous 
. Not rude; is respectful 
. Does not distract others 
. Kind 
. Does not tease 
. Is not profane to elders 
. Is not loud or noisy; does not yell 
. Considerate 
. Does not fight 
. Good sportsmanship 
. Does not embarrass others 
. Not aggressive 
. Does not talk out of turn 
. Does not run around—walks quietly 
. Orderly; not a rowdy 
. Does not push or shove 
. Obeys 
. Attentive 
21. Does not argue 


. Identification with Group 
. Unselfish, helpful 
. Responsible 
. Not cliqueish 
. Friendly 
Liberal and sharing 
Good school spirit 
Does not “steal the show” 
Cooperates 
Participates 
. Miscellaneous 
1. Efficient 
2. Content 
. Not wasteful (including time) 
. Truthful 
. Not a trouble-maker 
. Not submissive or shy 
. Prompt 
. Sets a good example; is a good leader 
. Good reputation—as a person in general and 
pertaining to school 
. Does noi ask obvious questions—asks perti- 
nent questions 
. Honest 
. Not impatient 
. Not fidgety 
. Takes interest in things 


. Constructive and Creative 
1. Suggests things; contributes 
2. Conscientious; tries his best 
3. Open-minded 
4. Stimulating; interesting; smart 
5. Constructive and creative 
6. Good student; studies and asks questions 


SEM 
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7. Independent thinker 


8. Alert and interested 
9. Good at sports 
10. Takes part in things 
I. Maturity 
1. Self-control 
2. “Stick-to-it-iveness” 
5. Reliable 
4. Well-organized 
5. Self-awareness 
6. Good judgment; knows what to do 
7. Good personality 
8. Respected 
9. Knows how to have a good time 
10. Sensitivity to underlying goals 


The key outlined in Taste | was used 
to score all of the completed questionnaires. 
The scoring consisted simply of counting 
the number of A-], A-2 . . . 1-10 responses 
made by each subject. Data from the two 
forms of the questionnaire were combined 
for subsequent analysis. 

Two cautions should be observed in in- 
terpreting the results of our analyses. Group 
differences in responses to the questionnaire 
are differences only in expressed standards 
of conduct; we cannot expect that persons 
will conform in other aspects of their be- 
havior to their verbalized standards of 
action. Furthermore, much of the discus- 
sion to follow assumes that we have ade- 
quately categorized these reported stand- 
ards. This is particularly true of the anal- 
ysis by major category, wherein specific 
kinds of behavior were grouped into gen- 
eral classes of behavior. Although the au- 
thors feel that these categories were sug- 
gested by the data, it is possible for such 
“factorization by inspection” to be mis- 
leading.? 


Results 


The data permitted three types of com- 
parisons: (1) of students at each grade 
level, (2) of male and female students, and 
(3) of students, parents, and teachers. 


*At a later v4 of this investigation, a repre- 
sentative group items from this study was “Q- 
sorted” by students, teachers, and parents. An ac- 
tual factor-analysis of the items was made, and will 


be reported in a subsequent paper. 
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These three comparisons were made sep- 
arately for each of the nine major catego- 
ries (A through J), which can be considered 
to represent general classes of behavior. In 
addition, responses to the specific sub-cate- 
gories, kinds of behavior denoted in Taste 
1 by arabic numerals, were compared for 
male and female pupils, and for students 
vs. parents vs. teachers. 


Major Category 

The responses of the various groups to 
all major categories are summarized in 
Taste 2. The percentages cited for each 
category were computed by the formula: 


Number of responses in the category _ 


~ "Total number of responses 


Thus, parents made 466 scorable responses, 
of which 9.9 per cent were classified in cate- 
gory A, 0.4 per cent in category B, etc. 

The comparison of these percentages on a 
grade level basis yields several patterns of 
response supported by significant tratios. 
These patterns did not always conform to 
our prior expectations. One of the original 
hypotheses involved the notion of a devel- 
opmental sequence. Presumably such a se- 
quence would manifest itself in a con- 
tinuum of increasing or decreasing em- 
phasis on certain kinds of behavior by pupils 
in progressively higher grades. ‘This se- 
quence was clearly apparent for Category A: 
Unobtrusive behavior; t-ratios between per- 
centage of response for the twelfth grade 
with every other grade are significant at the 
0.01 level of probability. 

A somewhat similar sequence occurred in 
the case of Category C: Not Tearing Down 
Others. Although the seventh grade made 
no scorable responses, the eighth grade em- 
phasized this category to a greater extent 
than did the subsequent grades; t-ratios are 
significant at less than the 0.05 probability 
level for comparisons of 8th with 9th, 10th 
and 12th grades, and at less than the 0.01 
level for comparison of 8th and 11th grades. 

Such a sequence was apparent again in 
the case of Category F: Identification with 
the Group, which tended to be emphasized 
by the upper grades in general. The 11th 


TABLE 2 
Allocation of Responses to Major Categories of Behavior by Students, Teachers, and Parents 


_ Students 
Grade 
9 10 


3s 8656 
539 694 
8.0 8.0 
1.0 1.0 


7 4 


29 
564 
8.0 
1.0 


Number of respondents 

Number of responses 

%o in A: Unobtrusive 

%o in B: Not Ordering 
Others 

Yo im C: Not Tearing 
Down Others 

%o in D: Skilled, Impres- 

sive 
la £: 

Polite, ete. 

To im F: Identification 
with Group 

% in G: Miscellaneous 

% im H: Constructive 
and Creative 

% in Maturity 


48 
712 
8.0 
1.0 


00 40 20 2.0 


40 30 40 3.0 


% Respectful, 63.0 64.0 


5.0 
7.0 


5.0 


50 60 4.0 


2.0 


55.0 62.0 61.0 
11.0 18.0 15.0 


7.0 5.0 6.0 


Teachers Parents 
Total 


il 12, Boys Girls 


36 
652 1802 
15.0 11.0 
10 1.0 


20 2.0 


$3.0 3.0 
52.0 57.0 
12.0 12.0 


6.0 
5.0 6.0 


7.0 
6.0 


10 40 20 40 $0 2.0 


grade gave significantly more responses of 
this type than did Grades 7 (t has a proba- 
bility of less than 0.05), 8 (probability less 
than 0.01), and 9 (probability less than 
0.05). Differences among the three upper 
grades are not statistically significant. 

The last such sequence appears in the 
data for analysis of responses in Category /: 
Maturity. Students in the 7th grade made 
significantly fewer / responses than did pu- 
pils in the 9th and Ith grades (t has a 
probability of less than 0.05); those in the 
8th grade made fewer / responses than those 
in the 9th, Ilth, and 12th grades (proba- 
bility of t less than 0.02). Although the rela- 
tively low frequency of responses to this 
category by 10th grade pupils seems to re- 
verse the trend, it is felt that the general re- 
sponse pattern for the “maturity” category 
suggests a developmental influence. 

Thus we have four patterns of behavior 
which might be attributed to developmental 
factors: unobtrusiveness, not tearing others 
down, identification with the group, and 
maturity. However, we must look elsewhere 
for an explanation of the fact that D: 
Skilled and Impressive was de-emphasized 


particularly by the 11th grade (probabilities 


less than 0.02); and E: Respectful, Polite 
was de-emphasized by both the 9th grade 
(probabilities generally less than 0.01) and 
the 12th grade (probabilities generally less 
than 0.01). Perhaps these differences re- 
sulted from specific teacher effects or other 
influences which are not yet clear. 

Comparison of the responses of boys and 
girls yielded two differences which might 
be explained by their notions of acceptable 
behavior within the larger cultural setting. 
Thus girls more often emphasized E: Re- 
spectful, Polite (t probability of less than 
0.01) and boys more often emphasized H: 
Constructive and Creative (probability of 
t less than 0.01). Furthermore, boys made 
significantly more A; Unobstrusive re- 
sponses than did girls (probability less than 
0.01). 

The finding that parents are more con- 
cerned than students with Category /: Ma- 
turity (t probability of less than 0.05) is 
not surprising. However, the fact that stu- 
dents gave significantly more E: Respect- 
ful, Polite responses than either parents 
(probability of t less than 0.01) or teachers 
(probability less than 0.01) requires explana- 
tion! Is it possible that adults have learned 
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712 2072 3873 446 466 

8.0 8.0 9.0 6.5 9.9 

1.0 1.0 1.0 2.0 0.4 

2.0 2.0 2.9 3.4 

4 3.0 3.0 $.1 4.5 
62.0 6.0 49.8 51.5 

11.0 9.0 13.0 18.0 15.5 13.5 

|__| 5.0 6.0 8.1 6.7 

P| 4.0 5.0 7.2 4.7 

$.0 3.0 4.9 5.4 
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TABLE 3 
Allocation of Responses to Sub-Categories: Summary of Significant Differences Between Groups 


Sub-Category 


Boys us. 
Girls® 


———Groups Compared 
Students us. Students us. 
Parents® Teachers* 


Parents us. 
Teachers* 


. Mature conduct 

Does not make a fool of himself 
Is not a “know-it-all” 

Does not force others 

Not domineering 

Is not overcritical 

Neat—good manners 

Is not loud or noisy 

. Considerate 

Responsible 

Friendly 

Efficient 

Prompt 

. Suggests things; Contributes 
Good student; studies and asks questions 
. Self-control 

Good judgment 

Good personality 

. Knows how to have a good time 
10. Sensitivity to underlying goals 


Teachers? 
Students 
Studentst 
Studentst 
Teachers! 
Teachers’ 
Students! 
Studentst 
Teacherst 
Teacherst 


Parentst 
om Parents? 
Students? 


Students? 
Parents! 
Students? 


Students! 
Students 


Students’ 
Students! 


Students? 


Studentst 
Students? 
Teacherst 


Students! 


Girlst 
Boyst 


Parents? 


to be satisfied with platitudes, whereas the 
students can be guided only by the con- 
crete instances of what adults teach them? 

Responses from parents and teachers ex- 
hibited a general high level of agreement 
with one exception. Teachers gave more 
Category B: Not Ordering Others responses 
(t probability of less than 0.02). Perhaps 
the teachers’ emphasis upon this type of be- 
havior is a reflection of their attempts to 
socialize simultaneously a rather large and 
heterogeneous group of youngsters. 

The discussion up to this point has been 
concerned with what might be termed 
“within-category emphases.” The findings 
suggest that intra-student group differences 
(i.e., between grades and between sexes) 
are more noticeable than inter-group (stu- 
dents vs. teachers vs. parents) differences. 
All subjects, however, appear to respond 
similarly when the between-category fre- 
quencies are tabulated and analyzed. The 


greatest proportion of scorable responses 
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consistently occurred in E: Respectful, 
Polite, the second greatest proportion in F: 
Identification with the Group, etc. Con- 
version of the percentages to ranks yields a 
between-categories rho for students vs. 
teachers of 0.95; students vs. parents of 0.88; 
and teachers vs. parents of 0.96. Thus there 
appears to be a general frame of reference 
that characterizes the responses of all sub- 
jects, apart from their particular group 
memberships. 

An important characteristic of this frame 
of reference is that it is essentially negative. 
An inspection of the categories and sub- 
categories of Taste | shows that students, 
teachers, and parents are prone to describe 
how students should behave by pointing at 
undesirable activities that they should not 
engage in. It appears that these persons, 


* Note that the tions for cat ies H and 
7 cannot be interpreted literally in this framework 
because they were elicited only on the should form 
of the questionnaire distributed to half the subjects. 


Boyst 
B ee 
Dd. Parentst 
g. ee 
Girlst 
F. ee 
H. Girlst ee 
oe Teachers? 
Group indicated in column has higher percentage of responses. 
‘t-ratio of percentage differences in the two groups is significant at less than the 0.05 level of probability. 
tt-ratio significant at less than the 0.01 level of probability. 


like so many in our society, are much bet- 
ter oriented to the avoidance of pathology 
than they are to the achievement of health 
(7). 


Specific Behaviors 

Disregarding the differences in emphases 
between general categories of behavior, we 
now inquire: “To what extent did the 
groups of subjects agree in their emphasis 
upon specific sub-categories?” A summary 
of the results of this more detailed analysis 
is presented in Taste 3. This table sum- 
marizes the significant t-ratios between per- 
centages computed by the formula: 


Number of responses in sub-category 
Number of responses in the major category 


Thus the entry in the column labeled “Boys 
us. Girls,” Row A-7, indicates that boys allo- 
cated significantly more of their category 
A responses to sub-category A-7 than did 
girls. 

Relatively few differences in emphasis 
were found between parents and teachers. 
This evidence lends further support to the 
previous finding that these two groups seem 
to constitute a relatively homogeneous adult 
group. It is apparent, however, that stu- 
dents tended to differ from both their teach- 
ers and from the parent group in the im- 
portance students attached to a substantial 
number of specific kinds of behaviors. 
Thus, we may conclude that, although stu- 
dents share with teachers and parents a 
general set of conduct standards, students 
do differ from the parent and teacher groups 
in their conceptions of the specific devices 
by which such standards are to be achieved. 
It may be that students differ in, or have 
not yet learned, adult notions of the specific 
rules of procedure by which general pat- 
terns of behavior are rewarded and pun- 
ished in an adult society. 


This study was designed to investigate the 
extent of agreement among students, teach- 
ers, and parents in describing how students 
should or should not act in a variety of 
school situations. The subjects consisted 
of 225 students representing Grades 7 
through 12, 19 teachers representing these 
same grades, and 18 parents whose children 
were attending the Ohio State University 
School. One-half of the subjects filled out 
a questionnaire in which they were asked 
to describe how students should act in seven 
different school situations. Another ques- 
tionnaire distributed to the remaining half 
of the subjects asked them to describe how 
students should not act in these same situa- 
tions. Major categories and sub-categories 
of behavior were developed from the sub- 
jects’ responses. 

It is concluded that intra-student group 
differences in expressed (or stated) be- 
havior are more noticeable than inter-group 
differences (students vs. teachers vs. par- 
ents). The changing frame of reference 
from grade to grade may be attributed, in 
part, to developmental factors. Although 
students, parents, and teachers agree rather 
closely upon general standards of desirable 
behavior, there is a noticeable cleavage be- 
tween students and adults with respect to 
statements about the specific strategies 
whereby these standards are to be achieved. 
All persons sampled, however, seem better 
oriented to the avoidance of maladjustment 
than to the attainment of health. 
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Comments 


nis srupy may be looked at from several 
aspects, One can look at it, for example, 
as an investigation of a minuscule fragment 


of human behavior, namely, verbal expres- 
sions concerning certain standards of con- 
duct among teachers, students, and parents 
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in a certain Ohio high school. Viewed in 
this way, the study is competently executed 
and with never a dash ahead of the data nor 
any unsupported generalizations. In this 
sense it is scientifically well-bred; for the 
authors caution us that only one school is 
sampled and also remind us that expres- 
sions concerning certain conduct are not 
identical with the conduct itself. The writ- 
ers go on to remind us of possible imperfec- 
tions in their categorizing of the verbal 
statements which constituted their data, and 
they are careful to emphasize the level of 
statistical significance for each difference 
obtained. Regarded as a thing in itself, 
when one takes into account the nature of 
the behavior under investigation, the study 
is workmanlike in design and execution— 
and like a thousand others. 

But viewed in a much broader reference 
frame, the study is quite exciting because 
of what it implies. By the very nature of its 
particular subject matter, this study has 
implications which go far beyond a mere 
peep at  student-teacher-parent-verbaliza- 
tions concerning conduct. It is one first 


small step toward scientific understanding 
of one of the Alice in Wonderland facets 
of our culture. Riffling through a random 


selection of back issues of any newsmagazine 
provides abundant concrete illustrations of 
the problem. Here is a member of the 
United States Congress, for example, who 
solemnly swore to serve his government and 
the people he represented. But he went to 
prison, convicted of stealing from that same 
government and those same citizens. How 
could he say one thing and do another? 
The fact that his theft was on a grand 
scale is no answer; for here is a policeman, 
jailed for taking a ten-dollar bribe to cir- 
cumvent the laws he swore to uphold. Con- 
versely, why should a Chicago cop make 
headlines when he arrests law violaters, 
whether judges or junkmen, without fear or 
favor as his oath said he must do? 

To understand this puzzle, we need to 


understand what the standards of conduct 
in verbal and performance terms are at 
different age levels as well as how these 
standards were acquired. The present study 
is a definite start, for it tells us of certain 
developmental differences in expressions of 
conduct standards. It suggests that adults 
learn to be satisfied with a platitude while 
children are influenced more by concrete 
and overt behavior. Finally, it uncovers an 
emphasis on the avoidance of pathology, as 
opposed to the achievement of health, which 
was inherent in most of the descriptions 
supplied by the subjects in the study. Per- 
haps this latter is really a kind of set for 
avoidance-of-trouble. That is, in expressed 
standards of conduct, we point out what 
gets one in trouble more often than what 
one should do in positive actions. Or put- 
ting it another way, perhaps we accept a 
platitude such as “be honest and true” and 
in the same breath recommend avoidance 
of trouble by some specific standards as 
“take your payoff only in cash.” 

The authors have studied only the ex- 
pressed standards so far and not the accom- 
panying behavior. But they have made a 
significant first step. Perhaps they did not 
intend originally to wrestle with a problem 
that pervades the heart and every niche and 
nook of our culture. They probably in- 
tended a sonnet which now looks like an ode 
and could be an epic. One is reminded of 
Herbart, who asserted that mental func- 
tions like learning and intelligence could 
never be measured, only to have investiga 
tors like Ebbinghaus and Binet prove him 
wrong. Similarly, there are those who hold 
that a science of ethics is a contradiction in 
terms. However, if from the foot one may 
deduce Hercules, one may also from this 
small research deduce a science of stand. 
ards of conduct. It is a gigantic under- 
taking, but from the sample submitted, au- 
thors Siegel, Coon, Pepinsky, and Rubin 
should be able to do it.—Inwin A. Bere, 
Louisiana State University. 
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Relationship Between Academic Load and 
Scholastic Success of Deficient Students 
DEAN C. ANDREW 


N iNSTANCES in which available informa- 
tion suggests that the beginning fresh- 
men may have a difficult time with college 
work, the counselor will frequently reduce 
the number of subjects a student takes dur- 
ing the semester. The reduction of aca- 
demic load is based on the assumption that 
the student will have more time to spend on 
fewer subjects, and that the extra time thus 
spent should help make up the deficiency 
or overcome the poor preparation with 
which the student started. The assump- 
tion that students with low ability and/or 
poor preparation actually achieve greater 
success when their academic load is reduced 
is subject to test. The purpose of the pres- 
ent study was to ascertain the relationship 
between academic load and academic suc- 
cess of deficient students. The criterion of 
academic success used in this study was the 
first semester grade-point average earned by 
the student. Answers to the following ques- 
tions were sought: 

1. What is the relationship between the 
number of semester hours completed and 
the academic success of deficient students? 

. What is the relationship between num- 
ber of semester hours attempted and 
academic success of deficient students? 

. What is the relationship between the 
number of hours spent in class and aca- 
demic success of deficient students? 


Information gained from this study should 
be useful in counseling and in determining 
whether there should be firm college policy 
governing a maximum load for the deficient 
students. 

In a study of this nature many limita- 
tions arise. As with many studies these 
limitations are related to variables that are 


‘Dean C. Anpaew is Director of the Counseling 
Center at Southern State College, Magnolia, Ar 
kansas. 


dificult to control. In this study it was 
impossible to control the type of program 
a student is pursuing. For example, it 
seems probable that one student carrying 
12 hours may have courses that are much 
more difficult than another student carrying 
12 hours. A second distinct limitation con- 
cerns the inability to control such variables 
as motivation, study habits, living condi- 
tions, financial status, health, and the per- 
sonality attributes ot the student. Even 
with these limitations, it seems desirable to 
analyze the relationship of the previously 
stated factors and perhaps to focus on 
needed areas of research. 


Sample 

The subjects in the study were freshman 
students who enrolled at Southern State 
College in the fall semester of 1953 and 
1954. The sample was limited to students 
whose past academic performance and 
standardized test results indicated that they 
would have difficulty with college work. 
Specifically, those students were included 
whose predicted grade-point average fell 
below 1.75. This cutting point was se- 
lected because at Southern State College a 
freshman student is placed on probation if 
he earns a grade-point average below 1.75.' 
From the entering freshmen of these two 
classes, a sample of 107 students was ob- 
tained. This sample included both male 
and female students but was predominantly 
male. 


Procedure 


For each of the 107 students the follow- 
ing data were assembled: first semester 
grade-point average, number of semester 


grade 
ing em: A-—4.00, B-—3.00, C-—2.00, D—1.00, 
F—0.00. 


~point average is based on the follow- 
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hours attempted, number of semester hours' 
completed, number of clock hours at- 
tempted, and number of clock hours com- 
pleted. Coefficients of correlation were de- 
termined to find the relationship between 
first semester grade-point average and the 
various variables. In addition distribution 
tables were made showing the mean grade- 
point average earned for each unit of aca- 
demic load in terms of credit hours or clock 
hours. An analysis of these distributions 
was made to determine if the mean grade- 
point average decreased as the academic 
load was increased. 


Results 


Tasie | presents correlation coefhcients 
between various academic load factors and 
first semester grade-point average. 


TABLE | 
Correlation Between Various Academic Load 
Factors and First Semester Grade-Point Average 
for 107 Southern State College Freshmen Whose 
P.G.P.A. Was Below 1.75 


Variable r 


0.242 
0.173 
0.152 
0.187 


Semester hours attempted 
Semester hours completed 
Clock hours attempted 
Clock hours completed 


All the coefficients are small but positive. 
None is large enough to be significant when 
evaluated in terms of being larger than 
three times its standard error. For example, 
the correlation coethcients suggest that there 
is a slight positive relationship between the 
number of hours spent in class and first 


semester grade-point average. The same 
relationship holds true between semester 
hours and grade-point average. The rela- 
tionship tends to show that the greater 
the number of hours, the higher the grade- 
point average. However, caution should 
be exercised in this interpretation because 
of the low nonsignificant correlation. 
Taste 2 presents data showing the mean 
first semester grade-point averages accord- 
ing to the credit hours and the clock hours 
attempted and completed. The units were 
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broken down where enough students were 
included. 

Table | was broken down into the num- 
ber of credit hours attempted and completed 
and the number of clock hours attempted 
and completed. It was felt that a number 
of poorly prepared students may start with 
a greater load but drop courses during the 
semester, thus ending with much less than 
they started. The practice was felt impor- 
tant and thus it should be determined if 
such methods made any difference. Infor- 
mation from Table 2 shows no consistency 
in academic performance according to the 
amount of load carried. For example, 
students who completed 12 semester hours 
achieved a mean grade-point average of 
1.61; while students who completed 13 and 
14 credit hours showed a lower grade-point 
average. However, students who completed 
15 and 17 hours achieved grade-point aver. 
ages that are comparable to the grade-point 
average of those who completed only 12 
semester hours. Similar conclusions can be 
drawn from analysis of other data in Table 
2. The general conclusion follows that 
for this group the number of hours spent 
in class is not a controlling factor in deter- 
mining a student's grade. Why some poorly 
prepared students who spend 20 hours per 
week in class do better than students who 
spend less time in class is open to specula- 
tion. It may be due to the type of aca- 
demic load, motivation of the student, or 
other factors. 


Conclusions 


The information gained from this study 
suggests the following tentative conclusions: 
1. There is a slight positive relationship 

between the number of credit hours com- 

leted and academic success. 
2. There is a slight positive relationship 
between the number of hours spent in 
class and academic success. 


A Study of two freshman classes 
at Southern State College 


SEr N 

«60.091 «107 

0.0% 107 

0.095 107 

0.094 107 


TABLE 2 


Mean First Semester Grade-Point Average According to the Number of Credit Hours and 
Hours Attempted and Completed by Southern State College Freshmen Whose Predicted Grade- 
Point Average was Below 1.75 : 


Credit Credit Clock Clock 
Hours Mean Hours Mean Hours Mean Hours 
Completed gpa. N Attempted pa. N Completed gpa. N Attempted 


12 ‘ 18 24 
23 . 24 20 
20 , 20 18 
21 17 17 
9 8 16 
21 12 15 


. The data suggest that the counselor while he is in college. 
should not be overly concerned with aca- 4. Research should be conducted to deter- 
demic load for low-ability students but mine the possible influence of other vari- 
should seek to identify other factors that ables on academic performance of low- 
might help the student to perform better ability students. 


BETTER COUNSELING AND SELECTION 


. . » Perhaps the gravest weakness in secondary school-college counsel- 
ing is the failure to communicate. In large schools the college adviser 
knows too little about the pupils whom he is counseling. In most schools, 
whether large cr small, it is probable that too few pupils know early 
enough in their careers of the possibilities which lie ahead. How is one 
to reach into the home to persuade parents that their able children should 
set their educational sights high? No one of us knows how many able 
girls are lost to teaching because it is the family expectation that they 
will be stenographers and secretaries. Communication is basic to good 
guidance. We need inventive geniuses who will teach us to to do it 
better... . 

As pressure for college admissions increases, the college adviser in the 
secondary school will not only find that his task has grown too great for 
the time and energy he can expend; he will find that guidance has become 
more delicate and more subtle and thus more time consuming, as he is 
forced to explain to the able children of eager parents that the colleges 
which might once have admitted their sons and daughters will no longer 
do so, and that family expectations must be changed.—Watter H. Wotrr, 
in an address at the Higher Education Conference at New York University, 
December 10, 1955. 
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Mean 
gpa. N 
ea i 1.16 24 1.394 
16 I 1.78 16 20 1.78 16 
15 1 1.35 16 18 1.2 20 
1.4 17 1.55 15 
18 
12 1.10 4 
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Guidance: A Positive Factor 


In Teacher Education 


MADELINE S. LEVINE 


S tudent personnel services in teacher edu- 
cation have a unique role to play and a 
clear-cut responsibility to develop teachers 
who will possess professional competence, 
personal qualities and attitudes that teach- 
ing theory and exposure to textbooks alone 
cannot possibly produce [2]. 


It was my second visit to supervise Ellen's 
student teaching. I sat at the back, and 
watched Ellen as she tried to fulfill her role 
as a teacher. It was a third grade classroom 
in a depressed area of the city, where the 
population shifts rapidly. Many of the 
children in the class could not speak Eng- 
lish. Ellen was working with a small group 
of these non-English-speaking children, try- 
ing very hard to make them comfortable, to 
teach them a few English words, and to 
make them a part of the group in which 
they might easily have been outsiders, be- 
cause they could not communicate with the 
others. 

The children were responding in a most 
gratifying way. They were smiling and 
looking at the teacher, oblivious to what was 
going on in the rest of the room. Their de- 
light was evident when they recognized 
English words or identified pictures, and 
were able to show their new accomplish. 
ments to the rest of the group. Pedro and 
Alicia, two of the more advanced children, 
were anxious to show the other children the 
puppets they had made, and asked “Make a 
show, me?” Ellen encouraged them, and 
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they proceeded to demonstrate their skill 
with the puppets to the delight of the others. 
Pedro held his puppet in front of his face 
and softly sang a Spanish lullaby, adding, 
“My mader sing him to me.” His audience 
was most appreciative and swayed with him 
as he sang. Alicia, not to be outdone, held 
up her puppet and, displaying with pride 
her new vocabulary, recited “Mother, fa- 
ther, baby, dog, ice cream,” and sat down. 

Ellen now turned her attention to the 
larger group, and the same atmosphere she 
had created with the small number of chil- 
dren was again noticeable when she worked 
with a larger number. Ellen tried to give 
each child a real opportunity to express 
himself. She was patient, her materials 
were well selected, and when she told the 
group a story she aroused genuine interest 
in almost all of the children. 


Developing Readiness for Teaching 


As I watched Ellen working with the 
children, I began to remember what she 
had been like when I knew her as a fresh- 
man, and to think back over the four years 
of her development in the teacher-training 
program. 

I remembered Ellen as a freshman—anx- 
ious, exacting, trying to progress from her 
own dependence on parents and school to 
some degree of independence, struggling 
with each stage of the process and asking 
periodically “I wonder if teaching is for 
me.” TI recalled how she came for help 
whenever she had to make a decision, re- 
gardless of the nature or seriousness of the 


Counseling should be continued throughout a teacher's preparation 
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problem. At that time, I had often won- 
dered whether four years would be long 
enough to help Ellen achieve the degree of 
personal and academic growth that would 
enable her to become well-adjusted as a 
person and a sympathetic teacher. Ap- 
parently it had. The amount of time, the 
opportunity to work closely with her teach- 
ers, and the potential that she brought dur- 
ing that first year seemed to have been suf- 
ficient to help her resolve many of the post- 
adolescent problems that had beset her. 

Ellen had come to us originally from a 
large metropolitan High School, where she 
had achieved a high academic average but 
had engaged in little extra-curricular activ- 
ity. She was a “good” girl who had always 
“helped the teacher” and who believed that 
getting gold stars and approval meant suc- 
cess. She was always well groomed, ex- 
tremely neat, and at first resented using any 
materials like finger paint or clay, because 
they were “messy.” She was especially anx- 
ious about her family, and had set up a 
competitive situation between her brother 
and herself. She wanted him to take her 
out instead of other girls; she believed that 
he was smarter than she, and she felt that 
he was preferred by her parents. He was 
the oldest; he was a boy; and he always 
got A's. Her self-esteem and self-reliance 
were extremely low. 


The Counseling Program for 
Prospective Teachers 


Ours is a teacher-training program which 
puts a heavy emphasis on counseling. I was 


Ellen's freshman teacher-counselor. It was 
fortunate that a good relationship was es- 
tablished early, so that Ellen's revelations 
about herself could be used very early in 
her school experience as a basis for provid- 
ing opportunities for her to grow and work 
out some of her developmental difficulties. 
Like most eighteen-year-olds, Ellen was still 
coping with growing-up. It was also for- 
tunate that she was eager to talk about her- 
self, once she felt secure in the relationship 
with her counselor. The freshman program 
includes a major Course especially designed 
to provide opportunities for students to 
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talk freely and without fear; to examine 
long held ideas; and to explore what the 
community has to offer in experiences of 
cultural and professional interest to the 
student, All this is done bearing in mind 
what each student brings with him in terms 
of experience, academically, and in per- 
sonal development. 

Recalling Ellen as a member of the fresh- 
man class, | remembered that she had had 
few community experiences, and had never 
participated in young people's organiza- 
tions. She had never been away to camp, 
had never been a baby sitter, and spent 
summer vacations at the seashore with her 
parents. She also clung tenaciously to her 
old ideas about her role as a girl. She be- 
lieved that boys should be preferred, even 
though she resented it. She believed that 
the dominant position belonged rightfully 
to the male, Girls, on the other hand, were 
supposed to be “ladies,” well groomed and 
neat, like the typical lady of the Victorian 
era. They should be quiet and unobtrusive. 
Forwardness in them was unacceptable, and 
they were not supposed to show their emo- 
tions, especially aggressive or hostile feel- 
ings. Ellen also believed that rewards for 
learning were the proper spurs to success. 
She had always done quite well in her role 
as “teacher's pet.” She had “done things” 
for the teacher, and they had always found 
her easy to deal with. Since Ellen gave 
them no trouble, they tended to regard her 
quiet, withdrawn conduct as highly de- 
sirable. 

These beliefs and attitudes of Ellen's 
created for her a climate full of petty irrita- 
tions which had to be worked out. During 
this period her visits to me were most fre- 
quent, since she could not handle the situa- 
tion on her own. At best the other students 
accepted her without enthusiasm. She was 
certainly not popular. She attempted to 
continue as “teacher's pet,” and this brought 
on considerable resentment from the other 
students. Further, some of her long-cher- 
ished ideas took something of a beating in 
the free class discussions. Ellen herself be- 
gan to look at her own beliefs more criti- 
cally, and she suffered through a long period 
of uncertainty. 
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Individual Teacher-Student Conferences 

Ellen selected the topics for discussion in 
her counseling sessions. One of her most 
frequent questions was, “How does one be- 
come popular?” She realized that her old 
methods were no longer serving and she 
was searching for a new basis for function- 
ing. Though she contributed to the class 
discussions her opinions were not usually 
greeted with acclaim, and although the 
teacher was prepared to accept her fully, 
the acceptance was not on the same basis 
that she had encountered in the past. Ellen 
was no longer “special” and she felt it 
acutely. She tried to hold on to her “spe- 
cialness” on the old basis, but she was forced 
to recognize that it was not working out 
very well. 

In a factual manner, Ellen and I inves- 
tigated the areas in which she had. been 
successful in student activities in high 
school. She had written for the class paper 
and she had been “hospitality chairman” 
for the school parties, both of which activi- 
ties she had enjoyed. I discussed her in- 
terests and needs with the director of stu- 
dent activities, and it was arranged that 
Ellen should become active on the school 
paper and the social committee of her cur- 
riculum club. Ellen was eager to accept 
suggestions at this point. When the oppor- 
tunities were pointed out she seized them 
willingly. At first she did so chiefly in the 
hope of regaining her lost popularity. 
Later, however, she found that her activities 
had become interests in their own right, 
and her enthusiasm became quite genuine. 

Ellen had enjoyed serving teachers at 
high school by typing and doing office 
work. Here she could type for the school 
paper and have her contributions printed. 
She had always liked hiking. Now she 
could join the outdoor club. She had 
always wanted to be in a club. Now she 
was automatically a member of the Ele. 
mentary Club, and could become a member 
of several committees. 

Besides such practical help, Ellen began 
voluntarily to reconsider the social cost of 
some of her former ways of “getting by.” 
She remembered that being “teacher's pet” 
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had brought on much resentment from the 
other students. She said, “You know, the 
kids didn’t like me when the teacher 
picked me to be monitor, because I knew 
all the answers. They didn’t like my get- 
ting the gold stars, either.” She realized 
that she had striven to be recognized as a 
“good student,” not because of intrinsic 
interest, but because of the status it had 
given her. She also began to see that her 
methods had isolated her from the rest of 
the group. She had not really “belonged” 
then any more than she really “belonged” 
now. 

None of these realizations were clear-cut, 
of course, they were expressed chiefly as 
confused feelings, plus greatly increased 
uncertainty. Like all of us, Ellen did not 
welcome change. She knew only that she 
was not as successful as she had been, and 
she wanted, naturally enough, to succeed 
again. Her need had become strong enough 
to force a certain amount of reconsidera. 
tion upon her. She was neither willing, not 
able, at this time, to abandon her former 
ways of living. She was however, able to 
begin a long, slow, and still incomplete 
process of arriving at more adult ways of 
relating to others. It was this same process 
which also started her on the long road to- 
ward becoming a successful teacher. 


Community Experiences in Student 
Learning 


During the first term of the freshman 
year our students take weekly trips into the 
community, visiting museums, settlement 
houses, institutes, films, and special areas 
of regional or national interest. During 
the second term, they participate in agency 
work appropriate to their development, in- 
terest, and past experience. In addition to 
the counseling aspect, the academic program 
of the freshman year provides many oppor. 
tunities for a variety of experiences in the 
community. The students work with others 
and participate fully in pupil-teacher plan- 
ning. 

Ellen elected to do her field work at the 
League of Women Voters. She assisted in 
the office, was active in a current political 
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campaign, and distributed literature on 
permanent registration. All of these activi- 
ties opened new vistas for her, as well as 
provided extremely satisfying human rela- 
tionships. ‘The experience of giving her 
services voluntarily was especially valuable 
to her. These new learnings were trans- 
lated into action when she voluntarily af- 
filiated herself with her local League of 
Women Voters, and concerned herself with 
legislation affecting education, particularly 
as it dealt with children. When she re- 
ported on these activities to the class, she 
did so with evident satisfaction, as well as 
genuine enthusiasm and interest. 

The fact that she worked with some of 
her classmnates at the League gave Ellen a 
chance to be a part of the group on a rather 
intimate basis. She went to the League 
each week with the other students who had 
also chosen to do field work there, and they 
came back together and often stopped for 
refreshments. Ellen began to develop 


friendships which carried over into her 
school activities. Meanwhile, she had the 
satisfaction of having several of her articles 
appear in the school paper. Her fellow stu- 


dents began to consult her on subjects about 
which she had written, and she became 
something of an “authority.” On the Hos- 
pitality Committee of her department club 
she made others welcome, a role which she 
filled graciously and well. Her poise in- 
creased in other connections as well. 

As Ellen's need for status was satisfied on 
the more realistic basis of actual accomplish- 
ment, she began to shed some of her earlier 
childish ways of secking for approval. Her 
self-esteem grew more substantially based, 
and she began to feel herself more of a 
person. As her need for acceptance became 
less demanding, she became more accept- 
able. 


Continuity of Growth in Another School 


At the end of the first year Ellen was 
ready for more extended experience. Her 
teacher-counselor recommended that she 
spend a summer away at a small college 
where she could make independent deci- 
sions, experience close community life, and 
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learn from living in another area with other 
people. Ellen reacted to the suggestion 
with enthusiasm. Her parents agreed, and 
a joint conference was arranged to discuss 
next steps. 

Ellen was given a list of schools from 
which to make her selection, as well as cata- 
logues of appropriate courses to consider in 
relation to her total program. She sent 
away for the catalogues, followed through in 
every detail, and when she was ready with 
her decisions, came to get help from the 
teacher-counselor only for final arrange- 
ments. She had chosen a small New Eng- 
land College as the place she wanted to 
attend. Dance and Art Appreciation were 
the courses she felt she needed most. While 
she was expressing her enthusiasm, she 
would often punctuate her remarks with 
brief expressions of concern and anxiety 
about the new experience. 

Both the school and the courses proved to 
be fortunate for her. At the end of the first 
week she wrote a card to her teacher-coun- 
selor in the “superlative idiom” common to 
the post-adolescent. “The school, the 
courses, and the kids are simply terrific.” 
When Ellen returned in the fall, she was 
invited to tell a group of new freshmen 
about her summer away. As she told of 
her experiences, it was evident from her 
telling that the total process had been 
satisfying and maturing. 

During this time, she had the same op- 
portunities as before to work out the prob- 
lems which confronted her, with the aid of 
the teacher-counselor assigned to her for 
each year. In this period, I saw Ellen only 
a few times, when she dropped in to pay 
me a social visit. 

In the sophomore year, Ellen began work- 
ing with children for the first time, as a 
student-assistant under careful supervision. 
Once a week she worked in a classroom with 
young children, where she observed and 
participated in helping to carry out the 
program. In the junior year, the work 
with children was increased to several ses- 
sions a week, on a more intensified level. 
When Ellen came to see me during the 
sophomore year, it was apparent that she 
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had transferred many of her own gains to 
her work with thildren. She seemed to 
understand their needs to have a place in 
the group, their difficulties in relating to 
one another, and the necessity for provid- 
ing them with opportunities for self-expres- 
sion and increased self-confidence. 


Growth Seen in Senior Student Teaching 


After two years of only casual meetings 
with Ellen, close contact with her began 
again in her senior year, when | supervised 
her student-teaching. Here Ellen had an 
opportunity to use all of her accumulated 
personal growth and professional training, 
and to enjoy the knowledge and reassur- 
ance gained. Arrival at this point meant 
that her college and those who were train- 
ing her believed that she was ready to as- 
sume this responsibility. Continued sup- 
port and reassurance, however, are still 
needed to dispel uncertainties in the early 
days of student teaching. 

Ellen was now in the classroom five days 
a week, fulfilling the role of a teacher's as- 
sistant, and assuming the major role of a 
teacher whenever the situation warranted. 
Now she had the opportunity to try out the 
theories she had learned, to be as ingenious 
as she could, and to enrich the program with 
visual materials and creative media. As 
supervisor of student teachers, I visited 
Elien’s classroom regularly. After each visit 
she would come for a conference and we 
talked at length about what had taken place 


during my visit. We analyzed and tried to 
see in what ways it could be improved. Out 
of these conferences came suggestions for 
developing a curriculum, for deeper in- 
sights into children, better appreciation of 
group dynamics, and better relations be- 
tween administrators and co-workers. 

To be sure, Ellen has a long way to go. 
However, there are many indications that 
a good beginning has been made, and that 
she is better equipped to go on construc- 
tively to personal and professional realiza- 
tion. In reviewing the total program as it 
was planned and carried out in Ellen's case, 
there appear to be many benefits. Perhaps 
the chief value lies in the plan which in. 
carporates continued counseling as an in- 
tegral part of the teaching process in each 
year of the student's life. 

“The most important thing in the world 
today” Dr. Chisholm reminds us, “is the 
bringing up of children.” . . . “To be al 
lowed to teach children should be the sign 
of the final approval of the society [/].” 

A program that provides a well integrated 
plan of teaching and guidance goes a long 
way toward developing students who, as 
teachers, will earn this kind of approval 
from society. 
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QUARTER OF U. S. POPULATION ATTENDING SCHOOL 


Nearly one out of every four Americans will be in school or college this 
year. The United States Office of Education estimates that $9,772,000 
students will be enrolled this term. This represents an increase of 1,685,- 


500 over last year. 


The nationa! population as of June | was estimated at 165,023,000, and 
the school and college enrollment would be about 24.1 per cent of the 
total.—Boston Guidance News, December, 1955. 
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On Perception of Occupations 
WILLA FREEMAN GRUNES 


Wi pors THE American high school 
student see when he looks at the 
world of occupations? This phenomeno- 
logical problem was explored in a study 
done in eight high schools in various parts 
of the country [/). The study can be 
viewed in part as an attempt to carry out 
recent suggestions [2] that we need to know 
how the social world looks to us in order 
to understand how we behave. For it is 
the world which is psychologically “there” 
for the individual which determines what 
he thinks and does. The results are pre- 
sented here in terms of their suggested sig- 
nificance for vocational counseling. 

A number of group-administered pro- 
cedures were developed to reveal the way 
in which occupations are seen by students. 
Most basic of these is the Grouping Test, 
which can be adapted to many other prob- 
lems of social perception. The grouping 
test consists of a list of 51 varied occupa- 
tions, representing all the major categories 
in the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
along with the following instructions 
(somewhat abridged here): 


. .» Group the following occupations as many 
ways as you can. For example, make groups ac- 
cording to what kinds of people work at the jobs, 
what kinds of work they do, etc. Give each group 
a title that tells what kinds of jobs belong under 
it. . . At least two jobs must be in each group 
you make, You may use the same job under as 
many titles as you wish. For example: People who 
would probably know how to give first aid: air line 
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stewardesses, doctors, nurses, physical education 
teachers . . . The more groups you make within 
the time limit (15 minutes) the higher your score. 
You may use any types of groups you can think 


The resulting data were tabulated and 
coded to indicate the jobs which tend to 
be placed in the same groups and the group- 
ing categories utilized by students. All 
coding was done by two individuals work- 
ing independently and using categories 
which yielded at least 80 per cent agreement. 

Other devices were developed to enrich 
and confirm the Grouping Test data and to 
reveal the way each individual student saw 
his own vocational future. 


The Common View is a Strong Force 


Students everywhere were found to share 
a common perception concerning which 
jobs are basically alike and which unlike; 
i.e., how they are grouped. There is gen- 
eral agreement that jobs fall into the over- 
lapping clusters listed below. Occupations 
within each cluster tend to be seen as hav- 
ing the characteristics indicated. 

A. College professor, minister, doctor, 
nurse, teacher, and less clearly: engineer, 
social worker, reporter, businessman (re- 
quire education, ability, brains, social skill; 
are paid highly; strength not required). 

A-B. Businessman and woman. (Char- 
acteristics similar to A, but less stress on 
education.) 

B. Business woman, office worker, secre- 
tary, stenographer, bank clerk, and less 
clearly: salesperson, store clerk (“business,” 
verbally skilled). 

C-1, Carpenter, mechanic, welder (skilled, 
strong). 

C-2. Farmer, rancher, hired man on farm, 
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truck driver; and less clearly: ditch digger 
(hard work, common labor, strong, not own 
boss). 

C-D. Ditch digger, garbage collector, jan- 
itor (hard work, common labor, strong, 
require little education or much of anything 
else except strength). 

B-D. Salesperson, store clerk, waiter, 
waitress (“business,” require social skill). 

D. Dishwasher, cook, maid, housewife, 
married woman who stays home and keeps 
house, cleaning woman, and less clearly: 
elevator operator, waitress, janitor (com- 
mon labor, hard work, requires little of 
anything, stupid, not own boss, unedu- 
cated). 

Certain occupations were not placed in 
any of the above clusters. The data sug- 
gests at least one other cluster, which would 
include police and fireman, and perhaps 
another (“glamor” cluster) including actors 
and actresses, airline stewardesses, and 
models. 

The occupations listed above are those 
which were studied explicitly. The place- 
ment of many others may be surmised. 

The data reveal further that there is not 
much of a perceived break between skilled 
and unskilled manual workers, but that 
there is a deep cleft between what is usually 
called white collar work and work done 
with the hands (Clusters A, A-B, and B vs. 
Clusters C, C-D, and D). A comparison of 
these clusters with the major categories of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles sug- 
gests that counselors using it largely per- 
petuate the common view. Agreement is 
especially clear concerning the basic cleft 
just mentioned. Undoubtedly there is a 
large measure of social reality underlying 
the common view. That fact plus the 
generality of the view undoubtedly make it 
extremely resistant to change. Unfortu- 
nately, this common view leads to certain 
social problems, such as an oversupply of 
aspirants for white collar jobs, and an 
under-supply of many necessary types of 
workers. 

For purposes of encouraging more young 
people to aim at the lower prestige jobs, 
the counselor may have more success if he 
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hacks away at comparatively minor parts 
of the total strong structure. He may, for 
instance, be able to regroup certain spe- 
cific jobs: Cluster A may be broadened to 
include other members, such as the ones 
sometimes called “semi-professional.” He 
may also be able to add to the glorifed 
characteristics attributed to A such items 
as the hard work and relatively low pay 
which are often involved. He may attempt 
to enrich Cluster’C with stress on the skill 
required. It may even be possible to help 
individual students to perceive whole new 
clusters, based, for example, on the nature 
of the work itself. 
‘ 
Different Social Classes See Differently 
Despite the wide agreement on job clus- 
ters, students of different status do tend to 
perceive somewhat different job worlds. 
Using the Gough Home Index [3], we di- 
vided our subjects into three “class” groups. 
The lowest of the three tended to see less 
distinction between business and profes. 
sional people—lumping Clusters A, A-B, 
and B together. The highest group, on the 
other hand, seem to make less distinction 
between the various mechanical and man- 
ual jobs. These class differences in percep- 
tion lead, as one might expect, to class dif- 
ferences in vocational desires. For example, 
when arranging a list of varied occupations 
in order of desirability, lower class groups 
tend to lump most of the white collar jobs 
together as about equally desirable, whereas 
upper classes once again make sharper dis- 
tinctions among the first three clusters, and 
place the professions in clear first place. 
Another striking class difference exists 
in the meaning of the word “engineer,” 
which is usually interpreted as referring to 
a professional by the higher status groups, 
and as a skilled mechanical worker by the 
lower. 
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The counselor unaware of such class dif- 
ferences may have difhiculty communicating 
with members of other classes than his own. 
A good counselor helps a student to dis- 
criminate more precisely among occupa- 
tions—especially those from parts of the 
prestige scale about which the student's 
background has taught him little. Such 
help is especially needed if the youth is, or 
should be, about to alter his social class by 
his choice of occupation. It is even pos- 
sible that for others the tendency to lump 
certain occupations may be adaptive. But 


the upper class student who is mechanically, 
but not verbally, apt may well benefit from 
a clear distinction between skilled me- 
chanical and other manual work; the ver- 
bally able lower class student needs to 
discriminate among types of white collar 
jobs in order to select intelligently. 


Common Misperceptions Need Correction 


Guesses about the average incomes of 
various occupations were rather poor. 
Those of actors and actresses were greatly 
overrated, those of farmers also overesti- 
mated, while those of aviators, stewardesses, 
and teachers were underestimated. Exact 
amounts of money earned mean little to 
high school students, as shown by the many 
wild guesses; counselors might do better to 
speak rather in terms of concrete living 
conditions, such as the type of house one 
could afford. 

One-fifth of the students were judged to 
lack a reasonably clear and correct notion 
about the steps necessary to reach their 
goals. Lower class groups showed more 
of such lack than did others, and boys 
showed more of it than girls. More voca- 
tional guidance in this area certainly seems 
desirable. 


A Dream Is Not a Goal 


Vocational goals are often complex. Our 
data indicate that many students have an 
irreal dream goal different from their stated 
action goal. Still more admit that their 
expected job is unlike even their action 
goal. Part of the notorious lack of realism 
of these students stems from the fact that 


our questions often tap their dreams instead 
of their real goals. The common view of 
occupations encourages many to nurse an 
impossible Cluster A dream goal and to 
express it unless there is considerable pres- 
sure to speak realistically. 

Some students, especially in the lower 
socio-economic class, seem actually to avoid 
formulating any real action goal. That 
fact suggests that such students may try to 
avoid the whole choice problem. The at- 
tempt to solve it may well be most unpleas- 
ant to them. The data indicate that they, 
like upper class students, typically dream, 
on an irreal level, of white collar occupa- 
tions, When reality intrudes, however, they 
do not actually aim as high as do students 
in upper classes. Nevertheless, they rate 
themselves as less confident than others 
about attaining even their inferior goals. 

Students, even of high social status, who 
say their teachers would rate their ability 
as only fair or poor are similar to the lower 
class group in the above respects. Thus 
feeling oneself to be an academic failure 
seems to have effects on vocational think- 
ing which are similar to those of member- 
ship in a low social class. A good vocational 
counselor must learn to handle the escapist 
and depressed attitudes of these students. 


Students Need Help in Realistic 
Perception 

If, instead of the usual questions about 
what he wants to be, we ask, in turn, for the 
student's “dream job,” the job he is “really 
trying for,” and the job he “expects to get,” 
we can begin to see which job to counsel 
him about, for we force him to think re- 
alistically. When we used these questions, 
we found that white collar dreams are far 
more common than white collar expecta- 
tions. Nevertheless, census figures show that 
even the expectations far outnumber the 
number of such jobs available. More stu- 
dents must be helped to see the advantages 
for them of other types of work. At least 
they must be encouraged to plan their 
futures with clear alternative courses of 
action in mind, in case their preferred plan 
does not work out. Such thinking in al- 
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ternatives was found to be extremely rare. 

When our subjects listed the barriers 
which might prevent them from attaining 
their vocational goals, they often named 
barriers which will almost certainly occur 
in the lives of most of them. In fact the 
most commonly named barriers (marriage 
for girls and being drafted for boys) occur 
so frequently that students should surely 
be helped to plan realistically for and 
around them. 


Summary 


The results of a study of perception of 
occupations by high school students are 
presented in terms of their implications for 
vocational counseling. The phenomenolog- 


ical approach reveals a common view of 
the job world which features seven over- 
lapping clusters of occupations. Data on a 
number of aspects of vocational perception 
and choice are discussed, including class 
differences, common misperceptions, lack 
of realism, avoidance of vocational choice, 
and perceived barriers. 
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HIGH SCHOOL DROP-OUTS 


A recent Oregon State College study points up the danger signs of 


potential drop-outs as: 


Tardiness 
Unexcused absences 
Discouragement of studies 


Lack of initiative and self-confidence 


Nonparticipation in Classes 
6. Failure in a required course 


“Potential girl drop-outs are more difficult to recognize than boy drop- 
outs. It seems that the girls tend to mask their true feelings toward school 
and their teachers more than boys, Girl drop-outs were found to be more 
sensitive to the social aspects of school life than were boys, with failure 
in school work a particular trouble spot.” 

Suggestions to help prevent drop-outs: 


1. Marriage counseling for girls 
2. Orientation to the high school for eighth and ninth graders 
3. A better explanation of extra-curricular activities offered by the 
school 
4. More complete records on students 
5. More attention to guidance and counseling programs 
6. A closer watch for potential drop-outs. 
~—New Hampshire Guidance Newsletter, November, 1955. 
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Self-Estimates of College Freshmen | 
ROSS W. MATTESON 


OUNSELING is quite frequently directed 
toward helping the client to perceive 
himself more objectively and less emotion- 
ally. It is here that a consideration of the 
degree of realism and consistency in stu- 
dents’ self concepts may facilitate the 
eclectically skilled counselor's selection of 
appropriate techniques and expedient ap- 
proaches to self-understanding. 

A number of researchers have recently 
turned their attention to problems bearing 
directly on the self concept notion. Rus- 
sell [10], in discussing self-evaluation and 
self-rating devices has analyzed a number 
of correlational studies. Positive though 
slight relationship was generally found to 
exist between self-evaluation and ratings by 
others. DeLisle [7] studied the relationship 
of the self concept to adjustment in a se- 
lected group of college women. She re- 
ported a general tendency for the honor 
students to evaluate themselves more ac- 
curately in relation to test data than did 
their peers. 

Bills (2, 3, 4] found that what a client 
says about himself in the interview cor- 
responds highly with his self-ratings on an 
“Index of Adjustment and Values.” In 
working with Rorschach data, he found 
that signs of depression tended to be related 
to high levels of aspiration. His conclusion 
from an earlier study was that an adjust- 
ment index could separate groups with dif- 
ferent personality characteristics. 

Cowen [6] investigated the “Negative Self 
Concept,” comparing groups with high and 
low scores for negative self concepts. Cal- 
vin and Holtzman [5] studied the relation- 
ship between adjustment and the dis- 
crepancy in self concept and inferred self. 


~ Ross W. Marreson is with the Counseling Center 
at Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Among other findings, they report that the 
more poorly adjusted an individual is, the 
more self-depreciative he appears to be. 
Individuals showing poor insight into their 
own levels of adjustment were concluded 
to be more likely maladjusted than those 
who show good insight. 

With respect to practical utilization of 
knowledge about students’ self concepts, 
Torrance [/2] studied self-evaluations in 
connection with a freshman orientation pro- 
gram. He holds that self-evaluations ob- 
tained from students entering college may 
contribute significantly to the counseling 
and adjustment of college freshmen. 

Berdie [/], using a self-rating form with 
entering students, compared experimental 
and control groups. He found that college 
men could estimate more accurately their 
vocational interests, and predict more ac- 
curately their achievement, after counsel- 
ing, than they had done before. The 
counseled group improved significantly 
more than the control group in ability to 
make self-estimates. Similar improvement 
was not demonstrated, however, in ability 
to judge one’s self in terms of aptitude or 
measured personality characteristics. 

In analyzing self-estimates in the evalua- 
tion of counseling, Singer and Stefflre (//) 
compared students’ estimates of their in- 
terests before and after counseling with 
scores on an interest inventory. They found 
generally less discrepancy and a tendency 
for the variability to diminish following 
counseling. Dressel and Matteson [8], in an 
earlier reported study, used a “Test of Self 
Understanding” before and after test inter- 
pretation in analyzing the effect of client 
participation in the interview. 

The study here reported is a part of a 
larger project designed to investigate several 
aspects of the self. concept problem. It is 
limited to a consideration of certain kinds 
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of self-estimates of a group of beginning col- 
lege freshinen. Attention is focused upon 
indexes of aspiration and discrepancy as de- 
rived from a self-evaluation scale. Self- 
estimates of experience-interest relation- 
ships and the prediction of college achieve- 
ment are also studied. 


The Self-Evaluation Scale 


A single page check-list form of “Self- 
Evaluation Scale” was devised for use with 
a sample of 419 Michigan State College 
freshmen. Any claim to uniqueness in this 
scale would lie not so much in the nature of 
the areas or the individual items included 
as in the general format, which provided 
for an expression of: (1) the conceived 
self—as the student saw himself at the time; 
(2) the projected self—as he hoped to be 
two years hence; (3) the reflected self—as 
he thought others saw him. 

The scale included each of the above 
three kinds of self-ratings in each of a 
series of factors and traits, embracing aca- 
demic aptitude and skills, interests, tempera- 
ment, personality, and adjustment. Por- 
tions of the scale were designed to assess 
students’ estimates of their experience-in- 
terest relationships and to secure their pre- 
dictions of first term grade-point averages. 

Scoring of the Self-Evaluation Scale pro- 
vided for (in addition to subscores in the 
factors mentioned) two kinds of indexes of 
potential usefulness in diagnosis and for 
comparative purposes. The first of these— 
tentatively labeled an “Aspiration Index”— 
indicated the extent to which the student 
hoped to better himself. It was obtained 
by summing the item differences between 
individual projected and conceived ratings. 
The second index—a “Discrepancy Index" — 
denoted the extent to which the individual 
felt that his own concept of himself did not 
coincide with concepts of him held by 
others. This index was defined as the sum- 


mation of the item differences between indi- 
vidual conceived and reflected ratings. 

The sample of college freshmen re- 
sponded to the Self-Evaluation Scale as part 
of a battery of tests and questionnaires dur- 
ing the fall orientation program. All mem- 
bers of this group had attended a three-day 
Counseling Clinic on the campus during the 
preceding summer. Other than that, there 
was no reason to feel that this group was 
atypical of the entering freshman class as a 
whole. The group was evenly divided as 
to sex—209 males and 210 females. A ma- 
jority of both sexes were cighteen years of 
age, although the average age of the women 
was somewhat less than that of the men 
students. Enrollment in the various cur- 
riculum groups followed essentially the 
same pattern as for the total freshman class. 
Only noticeable exception was in the 


greater percentage of sample group women 
enrolling in the School of Home Economics. 


Results 


Aspiration Indexes, computed for each 
student as shown above, ranged from 59 
downward. Mean Aspiration Index for 
males was 26.81, and for females 26.99. A 
critical ratio of 0,18 indicated no significant 
difference in the means of these two groups. 
Mean Discrepancy Indexes for men and 
women were, respectively, 10.70 and 9.76, 
Here, a critical ratio of 1.29 suggested a 
non-significant difference favoring the male 
students. Freshman men and women alike 
appeared to aspire for over-all betterment 
as measured by the Self-Evaluation Scale. 
The discrepancy between their conceived 
and reflected selves, while quantitatively 
considerably less than the conceived-pro- 
jected difference, showed some tendency for 
males to score slightly higher than females. 

One part of the scale asked students to 
check the appropriate spaces to designate 
the relative strength of their experiences 


TABLE 1 


Percentages of Students Responding in Each of Four Ways as to Their Experiences and Interests 


As “Conceived” As “Projected” As “Reflected” 

M F M F M F 
(a) Many activities, many interests 3% 417% 51% 55% 26% 30% 
(b) Many activities, few interests 6 4 2 oe 5 2 
(c) Few activities, many interests 49 42 8 8 21 17 
(d) Few activities, few interests 2 2 1 7 4 
No response 6 4 39 36 40 47 


and interests, as seen from each of the three 
viewpoints provided. Percentages of stu- 
dents responding in each of four possible 
ways are shown in Taste 1. There was a 
rather pronounced tendency for both men 
and women to conceive of themselves as 
having many interests combined with either 
many or few activities. Only a small 
minority of the students pictured them- 
selves as belonging in either of the cate- 
gories described as having “few interests.” 

In the portion of Taste | showing pro- 
jected (two years hence) experience-interest 
relationships, a majority of both sexes are 
seen to hope for lives of much activity and 
many interests. The figures for reflected 
relationships—i.e., as the students felt them- 
selves to be viewed by others—are roughly 
similar to those for self-perceptions. There 
was some tendency, however, for students 
to feel that others saw them as having some- 
what fewer activities and fewer interests. 
Probably some significance can be attached 
to the fact that a rather substantial propor- 
tion of each group failed to check this area 
for either the projected or the reflected 
dimension. 

As a of the uniform test battery, 
each of the 419 students had responded also 
to a 200 item “Activity Check List” [9]. 
This inventory of experiences and interests, 
besides furnishing differential information 
regarding areas of academically related ac- 
tivity and interest, provided measures of 
over-all level in each of the two dimensions: 
experience and interest. Experience level 
mean scores for men and women were 118.96 
and 120.21, respectively, while correspond- 
ing interest level scores were 112.78 and 


115.42. In neither case was the difference 
in means statistically signsficant. 
Contingency tables were constructed to 
compare students’ experirnce-interest rela- 
tionships as conceived by themselves and as 
measured by the Activity Check List. Cate- 
gories for responses to this latter instrument 
corresponding roughly to the four kinds of 
responses possible in the corresponding part 
of the Self-Evaluation Scale were obtained 
by dichotomizing each dimension at the 
point of its respective group mean. These 
contingency tables resulted in chi-square 
values of 28.1 (P = 0.01) for men and 9.9 
(0.50 > P > 0.30) for women, the former 
suggesting considerably better than chance 
association between the two factors. Most 
pertinent observation regarding these data 
lies in the suggested tendency for those men 
students who had many activities and many 
interests to show cognizance of that situa- 
tion by having checked the corresponding 
response on the Self-Evaluation Scale. 
Contingency tables for analyzing “pro- 
jected” with measured ratings of experience- 
interest relationships produced chi-square 
values of 12.0 (0.30 > P > 0.20) for men 
and 4.7 (0.90 > P > 0.80) for women. The 
two sets of ratings here appeared essentially 
unrelated or independent. A similar treat- 
ment of “reflected” and measured ratings 
resulted in chi-square values of 20.6 (0.02 
> P > 0.01) for men and 13.2 (0.20 
> P > 0.10) for women. For the male stu- 
dents there was a noticeable tendency to- 
ward the same type of association indicated 
for them above, in connection with “con- 
ceived” ratings, plus some tendency for 
those individuals with few activities and 
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few interests to feel that other people saw 
them as having perhaps few activities but 
many interests. 

The final portion of the self-rating form 
consisted of a scale on which these begin- 
ning students could check their predicted 
grade point average for the first (or follow- 
ing) term of college. Over 90 per cent of 
the predictions made were within the “C” 
and “B” grade divisions. The men stu- 
dents appeared somewhat more confident— 
or optimistic—in their grade predictions 
than the women. Over half of the students 
checked also their predicted grades for two 
years hence (“projected”) and for their first 
term as expected by others (“reflected”). 
Of those responding, the women were more 
likely than men to indicate hoped-for gains 
in grade-point average. The vast majority 
of hoped-for gains, in the case of both men 
and women, were limited to one grade 
letter interval or less. Indicated discrep- 
ancies between students’  self-predicted 
grades and their estimates of the grades 
expected of them by others were small. 
For 75 per cent and 65 per cent, respectively, 
of men and women there was no discrep- 
ancy. There existed a slight tendency for 
females to reflect more marked discrepancy 
scores than males. 

At the close of the fall term another series 
of contingency tables served to compare the 
above three types of grade estimates with 
the actual grades earned by the students in 
their first college term. Chi-square values 
of 23.7 (P = 0.01) for males and 28.5 (P = 
0.01) for females gave evidence of associa- 
tion between predicted grades and those 
actually received. For men, those indi- 
viduals who had predicted superior grades 
tended to achieve superior grades and those 
predicting poorer grades to receive poorer 
grades. Among the women students, the 
disproportionate number who had pre- 
dicted grades of “B” but who actually 
earned grades of “A” accounted for much 
of the lack of independence shown in the 
contingency data. 

Contingency tables for actual grades vs. 
aspiration with respect to grades and for 
actual vs. discrepancy scores failed to pro- 
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duce any chi-square values of such signifi- 
cance as to reject the null hypothesis. 


Summary and Implications 

As a means of analyzing student self- 
concepts, a “Self-Evaluation Scale” was 
devised for use with a group of 419 begin- 
ning college freshmen. The scale prov.ded 
for self-rated expressions of the conceived 
self, the projected self, and the reflected 
self, with respect to academic aptitude, in- 
terests, and personality factors. Special 
consideration in this initial study was given 
to indexes of aspiration and of discrepancy, 
to experience-interest relationships, and to 
predicted grade-point averages. 

Male-female differences in mean Aspira- 
tion Indexes and in mean Discrepancy In- 
dexes were found to be non-significant. 
Students of both sexes characteristically ap- 
proach the start of college with lofty goals 
and great expectations. This is the time 
when natural motivational factors may be 
utilized by counselors as well as instructors. 
Early detection of unrealistic objectives and 
aspirations such as provided by a selt- 
evaluation scale, on the other hand, can 
further serve to place the counselor in a 
strategic position for working with the new 
student. 

There was a tendency for these students 
to rate themselves as having many interests 
and to aspire for correspondingly more ac- 
tivities. Male freshmen with many activi- 
ties and many interests tended to consider 
themselves so judged by others. Not only 
do beginning students appear to indicate 


.a high level of aspiration, but also they ad- 


mit to widespread interests and an eagerness 
for acquiring new experiences. 

While freshmen women were less opti- 
mistic than freshmen men in forecasting 
their first term grades, they were correspond. 
ingly more likely to indicate hoped-for gains 
over the ensuing two-year period. For both 
men and women, significant association was 
found between predicted and earned grades 
for the first college term. It is quite possible 
that their summer counseling clinic experi- 
ence had already provided these students 
with a considerable measure of self-under- 


standing, especially in those areas pertinent 
to academic achievement. 

It would seem that the utilization, in both 
colleges and high schools, of some type of 
simple self-rating scale at the beginning of 
each school year could be of considerable 
value to students, teachers, and counselors. 
Its format, method of administration, and 
utilization would necessarily vary from 
school to school. Further research will un- 
doubtedly point to additional values in the 
use of this technique. 

In considering certain aspects of students’ 
self concepts, a number of issues have arisen 
suggesting extension of this study. Further 
analysis of the presently available data and 
extended use of the “Self-Evaluation Scale” 
are being attempted. One such study in- 
volves a more detailed consideration of fac- 
tors associated with student self-understand- 
ing and high and low levels of aspiration 
and discrepancy, as defined in the present 
investigation. Another study to be pur- 
sued further, considers the self concept in 
relation to counseling. 
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HOW MANY PEOPLE GET FIRED? 


A number of studies have been made regarding the reasons why people 
lose their jobs. Without exception around 85% to 90% of those reasons 
have been inability to get along with others, or at least reasons having 
nothing to do with the knowledge and skill required to perform the job. 
Conclusion is frequently erroneously reached that knowledge and skili 
are only 10% to 15% important. How many worthwhile jobs can be 
obtained with little or no knowledge or skill? Further, what percentage 
of all employed persons get fired? Is it 1%, 2%, or 3%? This is the 
group on which the “reason” studies are made.—Oregon Guidance Service 


Newsletter, November 23, 1955. 
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Evaluating a Program 


of Counselor 


Training through Group Conferences 


JEANNE L. NOBLE and 
ROBERT H. MATHEWSON 


OLLOWING a two-year evaluation study of 

the counselor-training program in the 
four municipal colleges of New York 
City (/) which has included student as well 
as instructor evaluation, some way was 
sought of continuing to tap the useful opin- 
ions of students. The testimony of gradu- 
ates of the program had been considered 
particularly valuable so the idea was ad- 
vanced that small groups of graduates might 
be induced to return at convenient times 
for informal chats about the program. It 
was surmised that students who had com- 
pleted the program might feel even more 
free to deliver valid assessments if no person 
in official authority were present. By such 
means, we hoped to draw out those impres- 
sions and attitudes of greatest personal sig- 
nificance, thus providing an even more 
penetrating check upon program purposes, 
content, and methods. The junior author, 
Jeanne Noble, research assistant to the pro- 
gram director agreed to meet with program 
graduates at convenient hours and thus was 
initiated an informal project in group dy- 
namics as a means of program appraisal. 


The Subjects 
All 77 graduates of the program, which 
was established in 1950, were potential sub- 


Jeanne L. Nowte is a Staff Member of the Pro- 
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New York. Rosexrt H. Matnewson is Professor of 
Education, Division of Teacher Education, Board of 
Higher Education, New York City. 


jects of our inquiry. Early in 1955, letters 
were sent to these graduates asking their 
cooperation in attending a series of informal 
sessions. After we had patiently followed 
up these letters, 30 graduates or 50 per cent 
of the total alumni group agreed to par- 
ticipate. Even the graduates who could not 
participate expressed interest. 

Since this was not a scientific study seek- 
ing to find out whether group conference 
would be a better evaluative method than 
questionnaire or interview, no attempt was 
made to set up a control questionnaire and 
interview group for the purpose of compar- 
ing results. This, of course, would be highly 
desirable for strict experimental purposes. 
The Setting 

The graduates were invited in groups of 
three to visit our central office at a time 
convenient for each group. Because a relax- 
ing and permissive situation for the evalu- 
ation was desired, the discussions were held 
in the attractive staff room. Furniture and 
lighting were comfortable and comments 
such as “how restful” or “how cozy” were 
usually forthcoming. Since the meetings 
were held after school hours (5 o'clock) 
light refreshments were served, A recording 
apparatus had been set up in the room. 
After a period of exchanging informal con- 
versation and settling down with refresh- 
ments, the group leader (research assistant) 
asked permission to record the sessions. In 
all cases, permission was granted and record- 
ing began immediately. 

The group leader attempted to define 
the task and to assure the group that the 
meeting was completely confidential. Usu- 


Its contributions to program improvement justify the method 
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ally a statement such as this was made: effect; others indicating possible new direc- 


“It's good of you to come down here to talk 
informally about your impressions, atti- 
tudes, and feelings regarding the program. 
Feel free to discuss any aspect of the pro- 
gram you like. Your comments are entirely 
confidential. You will probably want to 
set your own time limit. We have a two- 
hour tape, but I can take notes if you'd like 
to talk longer.” In this way the group task 
was defined—simply to “talk out” attitudes 
and impressions of any phase of the pro- 
gram. The suggestion of a limitation of 
time offered the group a minor problem 
which they could solve immediately and 
which would lead the way into a session of 
free discussion. 

Elimination of note-taking left the group 
leader free to focus on the group processes. 
There was an interview guide available 
with six areas on which comments from the 
group would be welcome. But it was our 
conviction that if these areas were vitally 
important they would very likely emerge 
during the natural sequence of group dis- 
cussion. The group leader's role, there- 
fore, was to listen, interpret, clarify and 
summarize when the discussion moved from 
topic to topic. At times, questions about 
certain facets of the program were directed 
at the leader and these were answered. 
Care was taken to respond to the questions 
promptly and to refer discussion back to 
the participating graduates. 


The Group Conferences 


Notes were made concerning the meeting 
after the group departed. At a later date, 
the tape was listened to and each typed 
verbatim report was studied. At no time 
was any program official or instructor in- 
formed of specific comments by individual 
participants. General conclusions were, of 
course, carefully studied by the director 
and were also presented to the instructional 
staff of the municipal colleges at a spring 
meeting. 

The opinions of graduates covered sev- 
eral important program areas and contained 
a number of ideas, some of which confirmed 
practices that had already been put into 


tions or emphases: 


Comprehensive Examination: In the opinion of 
the graduates the comprehensive examination is 
a useful evaluation device and should be retained 
in the program. Several reported a feeling of 
confidence and adequacy after having passed the 
examination. A number thought that it should 
include oral and active phases. (An oral exam 
had previously been tried as one phase of the 
examination but had been dropped due to diffi- 
culties in administration but may be revived in 
some form.) Because they felt the results of the . 
comprehensive examination would be very useful 
in counseling students on their strengths and 
weaknesses, it was felt that it might well be given 
in the middle of the program instead of at the 
end, ( Suggestion adopted.) The comprehensive 
examination, it was thought, should include ade- 
quate means of measuring the varied skills re- 
quired of a guidance worker. 


Admission to the Program: Graduate opinion 
confirmed program practice in calling for a care- 
ful screening of applicants so that only those who 
are fit both from a scholastic and personality point 
of view are admitted. (Rather extensive selection 
procedures are now in force and experimentation 
is continuing. Formal testing, suggested by stu- 
dents, has so far been avoided as a selective de- 
vice. Out of every three or four applicants, one 
is accepted. Only experienced teachers are ad- 
mitted.) 

Personal Attitudes: Graduates in these confer- 
ences ‘felt that good personality characteristics 
were the most important thing in guidance work. 
‘These suggestions were made: opportunity to role 
play in all classes; greater use of case studies; 
chance to air attitudes about behavior problems; 
more opportunity to talk with instructors about 
personal anxieties and have them point out un- 
desirable personality traits; maximum possible 
personal supervision in the counseling laboratory. 


Relating Theory to Practice: Graduates favored 
a multiple approach in methods. Case problems 
should be used but students should be given op- 
portunity to explore current problems as well. 
The need for basic psychological theory was 
strongly confirmed and for refresher courses in 
Child and Adolescent Psychology at the beginning 
of the program. (The program has, from the 
beginning, required 12 previous credits in psy- 
chology for admission to the program, six of which 
may be made up withou: credit after matricula- 
tion but some students evidently feel the need for 
additional refresher work in psychology.) 
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Field Practice: In field practice, graduates felt 
that opportunity should be given to visit and 
observe in different schools and to observe guid- 
ance coordinators and officers in action. 


Courses: A post-graduate seminar for graduates 
was called for and more courses in group work in 


guidance. 


The content of the group discussions has 
helped in adding desirable features to the 
program. In analysis of tape recordings, 
several conclusions emerged that might be 
of interest to anyone who may be planning 
program evaluations. 

Because the group involved in this study 
had had common experiences in the pro- 
gram, the natural trend of all discussions 
was toward meaningful topics. For ex- 
ample, the comprehensive examination had 
been criticized by the students in a ques- 
tionnaire evaluation employed in a previ- 
ous study. It was desirable to know more 
about the nature of this criticism and to 
get suggestions for the improvement of the 
examination. Through discussion in the 
current series of conferences this aspect of 
the program was reaffirmed as an area of 
concern to students and helpful suggestions 
for improvement were offered as previously 
indicated. It would seem that such values 
might not have been gained to quite the 
same extent in a structured questionnaire 
or interview. 

Members of the group responded actively 
to any topic when they decided they had 
something to discuss. They also felt free 
merely to listen or say “uh huh.” Most 
professional people, such as these graduates, 
would probably feel compelled to respond 
in some way to each item on a structured 
schedule but in these group situations it was 
not uncommon for members to say “this 
doesn't concern me.” Conversely, a point 
made by one member frequently aroused 
another's interest so that a pertinent com- 
ment might be made about an area of 
training previously overlooked. 

Still another common tendency appeared 
in these conferences. In the acceptant at- 
mosphere provided in the group, individ- 
uals were free to declare negative as well as 
positive opinions. A person hesitating to 
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express an opinion that he might think 
unacceptable might find that others held 
similar feelings or knew persons who did. 
Thus a type of response likely to be with- 
held or controlled in an interview or ques- 
tionnaire situation might well be uncov- 
ered in the group process. In other words, 
the discussion seemed to provide an effec- 
tive stimulus for evoking sincere responses 
to problem areas or suggestions that might 
have been lost in more structured forms of 
evaluation. 

As is often the case in a graduate evalua. 
tion, there were some graduates who seemed 
too critical (for personal as well as pro- 
gram reasons) and those who seemed almost 
too enthusiastic. As one graduate put it, 
“I'm not the critical type.” Interestingly 
enough, the natural give-and-take of com- 
ment among group members brought out 
positive as well as negative assessment of 
given methods of teaching or forms of con- 
tact. In the interplay of ideas in such a dis- 
cussion, there appears to be a weighing of 
judgments in which group members tend to 
modify each other's views. There was never 
the unconvinced feeling that a faculty 
member “outtalked them” or “sold them a 
bill of goods.” Also, on more than a few 
occasions, the discussion of a phase of 
training served to bring home to the grad- 
uates the complexity of programming and 
of devising a common set of offerings to 
meet the needs of many individuals. The 
psychological forces that enter into a train- 
ing situation were in a sense “role-played” 
in the group discussion, and for many grad- 
uates new understanding and appreciation 
was gained of the multiple considerations 
entering into program organization and ad- 
ministration. There were evidences, too, 
that the opportunity to experience various 
points of view brought out by fellow group 
members created broader outlooks and feel. 
ings of greater tolerance among many grad- 
uates. 

The group method adopted allowed for 
an expression of opinion and attitude on 
certain controversial issues of concern to the 
faculty. For example, any program of coun- 
selor training must consider personality de- 
velopment and attitude formation among 


wainees. Efforts to work with this aspect 
of training can range from individual psy- 
chotherapy to special group work on the 
attitudinal level. In discussing the char- 
acteristics needed by counselors, questions 
about personal attitude inevitably arose, 
thus providing a natural lead for discussing 
how the program might help in the per- 
sonality development of trainees. There 
followed very stimulating exchanges and 
many suggestions about a phase of guidance 
training usually neglected. For example, 
graduates testified that working with cli- 
ents in the guidance laboratory is an intense 
personal experience for the trainee. This 
led them to request maximum time for 
individual conferences with counseling su- 
pervisors and more opportunity to examine 
attitudes and emotions that arise during 
the course of counselor training. They gen- 
erally agreed that the give-and-take of dis- 
cussing clients in small training groups also 
involved personal attitudes and feelings, 
and should be encouraged and explored as 
a natural and vital part of the training 
program. Such discussions, when analyzed, 
enabled us to assess attitudes on a subject 
that might have been evaded in a structured 
form or even in a face-to-face interview. 
Group members seem to have a way of ac- 
cepting each other's feelings while at the 
same time withholding no words or ideas 
that come to mind. 

There are other outcomes of such group 
evaluation. Good public relations with 
alumni are important. By providing op- 
portunity for interplay of graduate opinion 
in a situation where each person has opti- 
mum opportunity to express his feelings, 
each feels he has a place in the total scheme. 

The fact that most feelings about the 
program brought out in this study were 
strongly positive was gratifying. Although 
a greater amount of negative comment 
might have been forthcoming from absen- 
tees, there is no reason to believe that it 
would have differed substantially in scope 
or content. The fact that graduates ex- 
pressed a desire for a series of post-graduate 
conferences on current guidance problems 
to be conducted at the program's central 
facility was just one illustration of their 


positive orientation. Incidentally, this 
graduate suggestion was immediately fol- 
lowed up. Conferences were held and 
proved quite successful. Thus graduates 
could see that their ideas were not disre- 
garded. Im the exchanges in these confer- 
ences graduates undoubtedly developed 
deeper understandings of the goals of the 
program and of the people administering it. 


Summary 


Meeting with small groups of graduates 
of the Program of Graduate Training in 
Guidance and School Counseling proved to 
be an excellent evaluative scheme. No 
attempt was made to conduct a scientific 
comparison of the group conference form 
of evaluation with other types. Several out- 
comes, however, led us to draw tentative 
conclusions about the use of such groups 
which others may wish to test in different 
situations: 


1. Groups that have common experiences 
to bring to a group discussion will evolve 
their own agenda for discussion and this 
takes the place of a structured interview 
schedule. 

2. The interplay of group ideas will stimu- 
late responses from individuals who may 
not be so stimulated by a questionnaire 
or interview schedule. Conversely, per- 
sons who have nothing to contribute to 
a given topic do not feel the pressure to 
respond, 

3. Group members stimulate individuals to 
release opinions that might be inhibited 
in a more structured situation. 

4. Extremely critical or enthusiastic mem- 
bers of the group tend to weigh their 

_ judgments and modify or crystallize their 

_— in the group interchange. 

ontroversial issues that evolve as a nat- 

ural sequence of discussion are more 
freely treated than if posed in a struc- 
tured form. 

6. Useful contributions to program im- 
provement from this form of evaluative 
approach justify this comparatively eco- 
nomical mode of assessment when the 
geographical situation is favorable. 
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A Basic Study Skills Program 


for colleges and universities 
WALTER S. BLAKE, JR. 


T" DEVELOPMENT of college-level study 
skills programs seems to have reached a 
critical stage. While such programs are in- 
creasing in number, and have won accept- 
ance in all parts of the United States, no 
pattern of valid and practical operating 
principles and procedures has been pro- 
mulgated. A set of operating principles is 
presented in this article to assist staff mem- 
bers of established programs to evaluate 
their efforts, and also to serve as a guide for 
the staff members of colleges and universi- 
ties who plan to begin such programs. 
There is every indication that the future 
will bring ever-larger numbers of enrollees 
to colleges and universities, and there prom- 
ises to be an ever-increasing number of en- 
rollees coming from the third and fourth 
quarters of the high school graduating 
classes. Some serious thinking about the 
principles and procedures of study-skills 
programs seems therefore to be in order. 

In recent years investigations of the vari- 
ous aspects of study skills programs have 
been undertaken. Using the findings of 
these and other investigators, the writer has 
attempted to outline a basic study skills 
program which may serve as a starting 
point for program planning and evaluation. 


The Goals 


The program aims (1) to help the stu- 
dent understand his capacities, and (2) to 
help the student make the best use of his 
capacities in school and afterward. The 
basic program presented here is an attempt 
to organize the practical principles and 
procedures in this field which offer the best 
assurance for realizing the basic goals. 
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Operating Principles 

1. A system of tests, services and section- 
ing should be used to help disclose study 
skills needs of all entering students and to 
help staff members adjust training and serv- 
ices to the needs of the student. 

2. Instruction is most fruitful in groups 
of 20 students, or less. Experienced study 
skills instructors seem to have no difhculty 
in accomplishing goals whether the group 
numbers 20 or 50; but inexperienced in- 
structors get poorer results academically, 
and fail to get full cooperation of their 
classes when the groups exceed 20 members. 
These factors seem to operate regardless of 
the textbook used, regardless of the school 
setting, and regardless of whether the groups 
are all probational, partly probational, or 
non-probational.' 

3. Instruction should be integrated; «<., 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening are 
aspects of the single process of communica- 
tion. 

4. Instruction should be student-centered 
rather than content-centered. instruc- 
tion should emphasize such areas [2] as the 
following: personal orientation, orienta- 
tion to college environment, planning study 
and recreation, notetaking and notekeep- 
ing, a basic textbook study method, foreign 
language textbook study method, mathemat. 


* From a study conducted by Lee Ehrbright, Sadie 
Higgins, and Alice Thurston at the Montgomery 
Junior College, Takoma Park, Maryland, and by 
the author at the Montgomery Junior College and 
the University of Maryland, during the fall and 
spring semesters, 1954-1955. 


A set of principles and procedures 


lected according to the chairman’s discre- 


ics textbook study method, using the col- 
lege library, examination skills, writing 
skills, speaking skills, reading skills, how to 
make use of counseling. 

5. Standards of achievement should be 
college-level. Maximum levels of achieve- 
ment must be possible to the gifted student, 
and minimum levels of achievernent must 
be mandatory for all students. 

6. The emphasis should be on a develop- 
mental training sequence rather than reme- 
dial training. Remediation should be an 
integral part of the program, but not the 
raison d’étre. 

7. Research should be a part of the pro- 
gram and not merely a secondary considera- 
tion. Research in this work is needed both 
to help determine whether the program is 
achieving goals, and to determine what 
needs to be done to improve the program. 

8. Academic credit should be given for 
work completed by the students. Over half 
(51.1 per cent) of the programs surveyed 
in 1953 did not give academic credit for 
participation in the formalized parts (classes 
in study skills and reading, mainly) of the 
programs, yet over one-third (35.2 per cent) 
of the workers in programs giving no credit 
favored changing to a credit-giving policy. 


Diagnostic Procedures 


Diagnosis of student needs should be 
undertaken before students have been sec- 
tioned into classes. The diagnosis should 
be a part of the registration or pre-registra- 
tion sequence if possible. The following are 
the recommended testing areas and some 
widely used and valid diagnostic instru- 
ments: 


1, Reading comprehension (A.C.E., 
G.E.D.). 

2. Reading rate (Blommers, lowa Speed 
of Reading). 


3. Appropriateness and correctness of ex- 
pression (lowa Colleges English Placement 
Test). 

4. Writing skill (student prepares a com- 
position based upon one of five assigned 
subjects, the choices being broad enough so 
that a student would possess sufficient infor- 


mation to write intelligently on the subject 
chosen; if one hour is allowed for prepara- 
tion, 250 words should be the minimum; if 
two hours are allowed, 500 words should be 
the minimum). 

5. Speaking ability (student prepares a 
formal talk, based on any one of ten assigned 
subjects; the subject range covers areas 
which incoming freshmen can be expected 
to know enough about to talk for five 
minutes with one hour preparation). 

6. Listening ability (student to prepare a 
written summary from notes to be taken 
during a fifty (50) minute lecture given by 
a staff member; the summary should be pre- 
pared in 20 minutes, or less, after the lec- 
ture has been completed). 


Appropriate Courses and Services 


Courses should be college-level, and all 
courses should be credit courses. 

1. Basic Skills Course, for students who 
evidence a deficiency in one or more of the 
basic skills. Instructors to be drawn from 
the various departments concerned, and 
special instruction organized according to 
student needs. To be followed by the Col- 
lege Orientation Course. Credit to be de- 
termined by student and advisor, based 
upon the number of deficiencies, and upon 
the amount of training deemed necessary. 

2. Accelerated Orientation, open only by 
permission of advisor to students who evi- 
dence a sufficiently high degree of compe- 
tence in the skills areas. Instructors to be 
drawn from the various departments con- 
cerned, and special instruction organized 
according to student needs. Credit to be 
determined by student and advisor, based 
upon the breadth of training deemed useful. 

3. College Orientation, for all freshmen 
not assigned to 2. Classes meet at least twice 
a week for fifty (50) minutes over two 
semesters. Up to four credits are to be 
earned by completing the course, which 
would include the study and application of 
the basic skills of reading, writing, speaking, 
listening, and related areas. 

Services should be available to students in 
all grade levels in the following areas: 

1. Tutorial service for students who re- 
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quest the assistance of qualified persons in 
the basic skills and specific subject areas. 
Tutors can be either regular staff members 
of various departments, graduate assistants, 
or fully qualified upperclassmen, depending 
upon the number of students needed tutor- 
ing and the subject areas most requested by 
students. Tutoring sessions to be arranged 
by appointment, and the number and 
length of sessions to be determined by tu- 
tors and students within the regulations of 
the over-all study skills program. No credit 
given, but records of number and type of 
tutoring sessions should be made a part of 
student record. 

2. Counseling for all students, covering 
the various broad areas which counselors 
are qualified to treat with. Both student- 
initiated appointments and faculty referrals 
should be handled by trained counselors. 

3. Remedial training by specialists for all 
students who are seriously deficient in one 
or more of the basic skills when such defi- 
ciencies are the kind that the basic skills 
and/or orientation courses cannot remedy. 
Students with reading difficulties are re- 
ferred to a remedial reading specialist; 
students who have been diagnosed as hav- 
ing voice and articulatory deficiencies are 
referred to a speech therapist; and students 
who are seriously deficient in basic writing 
skills are referred to a special writing labo- 
ratory. The remedial training can be on 
both a voluntary and referral basis, but in 
any case should be open to all students on 
campus whether currently participating in 
the study skills program or not. No credit 
is given for this training, and no special 
fees should be charged. 


Staff, Administration, and Equipment 


The courses and services should be offered 
by a non-departmental unit. An adminis- 
trative committee appointed and chaired 
by the chief personnel officer, would com- 
prise the policy-making body. Members 
would normally represent Education, Eng- 
lish, the student personnel office, Psychol- 
ogy, and Speech, with other members se- 


lected according to the chairman's discre- 
tion and desires. Four supervisors would 
be responsible for the various skill areas: 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening, 
with one supervisor appointed by the chair- 
man to act as coordinator of the program. 
Staff members are drawn from the depart- 
ments of Education, English, Psychology, 
Speech, the student personnel office, and 
any other department or unit on campus 
which offers any service needed to make the 
program function. 

The following teaching and remedial ma- 
terials are rated most useful by program 
workers; practice materials (work sheets, 
mimeographed forms, etc.), textbooks, visual 
and audio aids (tachistoscope, reading rate 
accelerator, sight screener, tape recorder, 
audiometer, opaque prc jector, slide projec- 
tor, and 16 mm. film projector and screen), 
student notebook, data sheets, samples of 
good form and usage (for notes, speech out- 
line, etc.), student-selected materials, course 
outline, student reports, and progress 
profiles. 

In summary, the writer has presented a 
college-level study skills program outline 
based upon research findings. Until re- 
cently very little information was available 
about such programs; but information is 
now available about various aspects of the 
programs which is important to workers 19 
established programs as well as faculty per- 
sonnel desiring to begin such a program. 
Suggestive information has been presented 
about program aims; operating principles; 
diagnostic procedures; appropriate courses 
and services; and staff, administratian, and 
equipment. The information is a com. 
posite of the recommendations of program 
workers from every part of the United States 
and its possessions. 
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Student-Parent Interest Comparisons 
In Counseling High School Students 


KENNETH H. HOOVER and HELEN K. MICKA 


W' SELECTION of a vocation is rec- 
ognized as one of the most com- 
plex problems a young person encounters. 
Rapid population growth, coupled with un- 
precedented cultural and technological ad- 
vances, have resulted in a greatly expanded 
area of job selection. More than 40,000 
separate job titles have been listed [5]. Vo- 
cational preferences, which should be con- 
sidered during the secondary school years, 
are dependent upon numerous factors. It is 
the school counselor's duty to acquaint the 
young adolescent with these factors and to 
assist him to properly weigh them. The 
problem is so complex, however, that there 
is an appalling amount of wasted energy 
and resources as a result of inappropriate 
job selection. It is estimated that about 
three-fourths of the patients who come to 
psychiatrists are suffering from dissatisfac- 
tion in their work [2]. Wood [6], in her 
review of occupational mobility, found evi- 
dence which suggested that about one-third 
of the professional people studied, had done 
their major work in fields of specialization 
other than that of subsequent employment. 
This proportion is thought to range much 
higher for the semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. Plenty [3] found, after surveying 
thousands of people in the fields of business 
and industry, that“. . . 80 per cent of one 
company’s separations in the ranks of man- 
agement came because of failures in human 
relations.” Among the many variables af- 
fecting job success, interest plays a domi- 
nant role. According to Strong [4], “.. . 
it is apparent that most men who have en- 
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tered occupations not in harmony with in- 
terest scores while in college have not done 
very well.” 


Parent's Perception of Student Interests 


A consideration, often neglected in voca- 
tional counseling, has to do with the atti- 
tudes or desires of a young person's parents 
regarding his selection of an occupation or 
course of study. This may be formulated 
as a question: “How closely do parents per- 
ceive a child’s basic interest patterns? Spe- 
cifically, can the Kuder Preference Inven- 
tory be utilized effectively to reveal differ- 
ences that may exist?” In seeking answers 
to these questions one school has developed 
a new use for the Kuder Preference Inven- 
tory in educational and vocational counsel. 
ing. 

In the Spring of 1948, Brody [/] inter- 
ested the P.T.A. of Corvallis High School, 
Corvallis, Montana, in spensoring a guid- 
ance project that was greatly to enhance the 
guidance program of the school. The proj- 
ect, as it functions today, is described below. 


An Attempt to Answer the Question 


Each year, usually about the first week 
in March, the parents of the Corvallis High 
School juniors are invited to attend a noon 
luncheon, sponsored by the local P.T.A, 
Following the luncheon a representative 
of the guidance department from Montana 
State University discusses the purposes and 
values of guidance in educational and voca- 
tional planning. Stress is placed upon the 
consideration of background factors in ef- 
fective counseling, including interest, scho- 
lastic ability, past school record, financial 
capabilities, future job outlook. The dis- 
cussion stresses the importance of main- 
taining interest in one’s chosen field of 
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work. The uses, limitations, and values of 
the Kuder Preference Inventory are dis- 
cussed at some length, followed by a ques- 
tion and answer session with the group as- 
sembled. After the briefing period, parents 
and students take the Kuder Preference In- 
terest Inventory. Students work on the op- 
posite side of the room from the parents. 
There is, however, one important differ- 
ence from the usual pattern of Kuder Pref- 
erence Test Administration. Students an- 
swer the questions for themselves, whereas 
the parents indicate the answers they think 
their sons and daughters will make. 

Many interesting results emerge. First, 
a composite graph is made on one of the 
Kuder self-interpreting profile sheets, show- 
ing the pupil's preferences in red, his 
mother’s rating of him in blue, and the 
father’s rating in green. In most instances 
it has been shown that, where the pattern 
of the chart is similar for all three, there 
generally is a close harmonious relationship 
within the family group. Such home har- 
mony seems to reflect itself in the well- 
adjusted pattern of the child's school life. 
Conversely, sharp digression in the Kuder 
Profile sheet among answers of father, 
mother, and pupil has often been noted. 
It has been observed that where marked 
differences in responses exist, conflict situa- 
tions in the home are often present. Fre- 
quently parents are greatly surprised to 
learn of the professed interests of their 
child, as indicated by the Kuder Preference 
Interest Inventory. 

As a further step, the Kuder profiles are 
discussed with the family groups: A gradu- 
ate student intern (from Montana State 
University) assists the counselor to assemble 
guidance data on the subjects (and makes 
the cases available to selected members of 
the intern guidance students at the Mon- 
tana State University). At another evening 
meeting for the juniors and their parents, 
joint counseling sessions are held with par- 


ents and their children. The interns and 
their university instructor assist the high 
school guidance director. The number of 
separate interviews for any one counselor 
is usually limited to three. Experience has 
revealed that, in cases of wide differences of 
indicated interests between parents and 
children, the university personnel can fre- 
quently attain better rapport than mem- 
bers of the guidance staff at the school. 
Perhaps the fact that the university per- 
sonnel are brought in as guidance specialists 
sets the stage, psychologically, for better 
rapport, especially with the students. The 
more difficult cases are usually handled by 
the guidance instructor from the Univer- 
sity. Meanwhile, under the direction of 
the School Superintendent, a program is 
prepared for those individuals who are 
awaiting their turns for counseling. As an 
approach to the counseling interview the 
Kuder profile sheets are carefully explained 
to the family groups. Discrepancies be- . 
tween the child's interests and his interests 
as indicated by the parents are noted. This 
almost invariably places the counselees in a 
receptive frame of mind. The student's in- 
terests as shown by his Kuder profile sheet 
are given careful analysis and evaluation. 
Discussion of the student's plans for a 
career, his areas of interests, the family’s 
willingness and ability to finance further 
education, the student's high school record 
to date, and his plans for the senior year in 
high school are among the pertinent mat- 
ters which may be discussed within the 
family groups. Ofter: this is the first time 
such matters have been discussed by pupil, 
parents, and counselor. 


Results 

1. The participants of this guidance proj- 
ect have apparently accepted the program, 
as evidenced by an average parental attend. 
ance of 90 per cent although in years there 
is 100 per cent attendance at these meet- 
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ings. Parents who are unable to attend the 
first meeting usually make special arrange- 
ments to take the Inventory at another 
date. As Corvallis is located in the heart of 
the rich bitterroot valley of Montana most 
of the parents are farmers. They frequently 
leave the fields to participate in the project. 

2. At the time of the inception of the 
project (1948) approximately 10 per cent 
of the high school graduates sought some 
further training—either vocational, business 
college, college, or other—beyond their high 
school preparation. For the past three 
years approximately 35 per cent of the 
graduating seniors have sought such train- 
ing. 

3. An important concomitant result of 
the program has been in improved school- 
community relations. Not only are parents 
actively supporting the guidance program 
but they are also keenly interested in other 
activities of the school. As the superintend- 
ent so aptly phrases it, “My job is much 
_ easier now, because the parents are with 
me. This program is not only affecting 
' parents of the juniors but as they spread the 


word every facet of our community is indi- 
rectly affected.” 

Although the Kuder Preference Interest 
Inventory has definite limitations, as do all 
guidance tools, the guidance personnel of 
Corvallis High School are convinced that 
this rather unique use of the Kuder Pref- 
erence Interest Inventory is producing val- 
uable results in bringing about closer 
parent-child and parent-school relations. 
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In-Service Training Materials 


Previous issues of The Journal have carried notes requesting persons with information 
concerning available counselor-training materials to communicate with Dr. Bernard R. 
Black, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Dr. Black has made available for publication the 
following list of twenty-one articles and handbooks on in-service training of faculty coun- 


sclors.—Ep, 
Name and Title 


University and Address 


In-Service Material Available 


Durward Aiken 
Dean, Student Affairs 
W. L. Barnette, Jr. 
Director, Student Counseling 
Bernard R. Black 
Assistant Dean, University Col- 
lege 


Ernestine Bledso 
Professor of Education and 
Psychology 
Daniel Feder 
Dean of Students 


Mississippi State College 
State College, Mississippi 
University of Buffalo 
Buffalo 14, New York 
Ohio University 
Athens, Ohio 


Wesleyan College 
Rivoli, Georgia 


University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 


Securing Faculty Cooperation in 
the Student Personnel Program 


Counselor Manual 


Faculty Counselor’s Handbook, 
Digest of In-Service Training 
Program, Statements for Discus- 
sion—Faculty Counselors’ Meet- 
ing 

Counselor’s Plan In-Service Train- 
ing 


Selection and Training of Faculty 
Counselors 
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Clifford Froehlich 
Professor of Education 


Edward Glanz 


Ira Gordon 
Assistant Professor of Education 


Melvene Hardee 
Coordinator of Student Person- 
nel 


William Kelley 


Earl A. Koile, 
Director Student Personnel and 
Guidance 


L. L. Love 
Professor of Education 


Carroll Miller 
Assistant Dean 
Jessie Rhulman 
Professor of Psychology 


C. H. Ruedisili 
Associate Dean 
Eugene L. Shepard 
Director of Counseling 


R. H. Stanley 
Supervisor Student Counseling 
Services 
William P. Wharton 
Director of Counseling 
Frances Wilson 
Director of Guidance New York 
City Schools 
Alfred R. Wolff 
Director of Student Personnel 


C. Gilbert Wrenn 
Professor of Psychology 
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University of California 
Berkeley, California 

Doctor of Education disserta- 
tion, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1950 


College of Education, Univer- 
of Maryland, College Park, 
Maryland 

Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Florida 


The Creighton University 
Bookstore, Omaha, Nebraska 


East Texas State Teachers 
College, Commerce, Texas 


The Ohio State University 
Columbus 10, Ohio 


Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 
The University of Wisconsin 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 


General Motors Institute 
Flint 2, Michigan 


In-Service Training Programs that 
Succeed 


Case Studies of Faculty Counsel- 
ing Programs 


Creation of an Effective Faculty 
Adviser Training Program 
through Group Procedures 

Manual for Faculty Counselors 
($2.50) 


The In-Service Growth of the Col- 
lege Teacher 


Personnel Letters on 
1. Orientation 
2. Faculty counselor-client con- 
tact after orientation 
3. Mid-semester reports 
4. Interpretation of Kuder Pref- 
erence Record and scholas- 
tic aptitude test 
5. Report of freshman reaction 
to orientation and faculty 
counseling 
Published articles on faculty 
counseling 
The Faculty Advisory Program of 
the Ohio State University Col- 
lege of Education 


Developments in Counseling by 
Faculty Advisers 


Securing Faculty Cooperation in 
the Student Personnel Program 

Advising Committee Report Ad- 
vising Committee Handbook 


Manual for Advisers 


Outline of a Course for In-Service 
Training 


is materials available 


Allegheny College 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 
110 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn 3, New York 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 4, Connecticut 


University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Various record forms used by 
faculty counselors 


What Makes an Effective In-Serv- 
ice Program? 


Handbook for Faculty Counselors 
—Case History of a College 
Student 


The Role of Faculty Advisers in a 
Personnel Program 


Letters 


from our readers 


This section is intended as a forum not only on 
matters connected with the Journal, but also on 
problems affecting the Association and the protes- 
sional concerns of our members. Readers are urged 
to avail themselves of this means of presenting their 
ideas and expressing their opinions.—Ep. 


To the Editor: 

As a professional group we are sometimes not 
aware of the opportunities present from day to day 
for interpreting our services to the general public. 
An example of such an opportunity and how it was 
capitalized upon occurred recently in Baltimore. 
Because it constitutes, I believe, a sound lesson in 
public interpretation, I would like as briefly as 
possible to recount the series of newspaper accounts 
which make up the story. 

Under the headline “Homewood Schools Dean 
Calls Vocational Guidance Oversold,” there ap- 
peared in the Baltimore Sun on August 29 a rather 
lengthy interview with Dean G. Wilson Shaffer of 
the Homewood Schools of Johns Hopkins University. 
Among the remarks attributed to Dr. Shaffer were 
that “vocational guidance .. . has been oversold 
as a psychological device,” and the implication that 
“the attitude that young people must decide on 
their life's work by the time they enter college or 
earlier” causes the high school youngster who can- 
not decide on an occupation right away to become 
“uncomfortable . . . frustrated and upset.” 

At that time the Evening Sun was preparing an 
article commemorating the 20th anniversary of the 
YMCA Schools Testing and Guidance Service, a 
community service approved by the APGA, When 
contacted, they were glad to shift the emphasis to 
a rebuttal of August 29 article. This time the 
headline read “"Y’ Aide Backs Vocational Guid- 
ance.” It quoted at length from remarks made by 
the Director of the Service, among which were: 
“Vocational guidance is not oversold, but is misin- 
terpreted. . . . Counselors in school do not in- 
sist on early decisions but try to help younger 
people eliminate areas in which they are not likely 
to succeed. .. . This can be done scientifically 
and is certainly better than trial and error... . 
Only a small part of vocational guidance is aptitude 
testing. Dr. Shaffer overlooks the important rela- 
tionship between the counselor and his client... . 
The YMCA Schools Testing and Guidance Service 
is available to anyone who desires it. It possesses 
no magic formula for ironing out personal or voca- 
tional difficulties, but represents an attempt on the 


part of a responsible community agency to assist 
people in developing a more clearly defined sense 
of direction, educationally and vocationally. It 
conforms in its operation to the highest ethical and 
professional standards. . . . The Service is ap- 
proved by the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association.” 

To reach the readers of the Baltimore Sun (the 
morning paper), a letter was directed to the Editor 
by the Director of the “Y” Service. The letter, a 
lengthy one, appeared as the lead publication in the 
“Letters to the Editor’ column of the September 7 
issue of the paper. 

To quote briefly from this letter: “What Dean 
Shaffer must surely know is that in a culture such 
as ours, which emphasizes the importance of voca- 
tional success, practically every adolescent under- 
goes these feelings as a normal task in his develop- 
ment. At this time in particular, he needs scientific 
objective help in the form of vocational guidance. . . 
The layman needs help in understanding what 
vocational guidance is and in possibly selecting a 
guidance agency for himself or for his child. To 
assist him the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association maintains a list of ethically approved 
professional agencies. ... The layman should be 
careful in pursuing vocational guidance, but the 
vast majority of the profession stands ready to help 
him understand it, and is quite reluctant to over- 
sell it.” 

After the newspaper had received the above let- 
ter, it published an editorial entitled “Vocational 
Guidance Has Its Limitations.” In essence it said 
two things: that the solution to the challenging 
problem in America of finding out early in life what 
an individual is best fitted to do appears to lie in 
vocational guidance, and “No one questions the 
value of vocational guidance so long as its limita- 
tions are recognized. The trouble is that too often 
it has been regarded as infallible.” 

Once more, on September 8, the Baltimore Sun 
(morning) led its Letters to the Editor column with 
a letter from the Director of the “Y" Service, 
under the title “Limited Good Sense.” ‘This letter 
was short: “Your editorial on vocational guidance 
makes limited good sense. Guidance has its limita- 
tions, and the guidance counselor must be the first 
to recognize this, if he is to be realistically helpful 
to his client. How about an informative series of 
articles on vocational guidance in Maryland?” 

At that point, at least for the present, the narra- 
tive ends. Regardless of future developments, how- 
ever, it remains, I believe, a sound example of much 
needed public interpretation of guidance. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. S. Koon, Jr. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Speakers Bureaus Promote Guidance in the States 


HE APGA Speakers Bureau originated in 

the fall of 1952 with a two-fold purpose: 
(1) to activate a program of public rela- 
tions by interpreting the guidance move- 
ment to the general public and to profes- 
sional and lay groups; and (2) to acquaint 
such groups with the work of APGA and 
the services it performs. The Bureau was 
then a sub-committee of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee and its chairman was a 
member of that committee, but in 1953 it 
was established as a separate committee. 
In 1954 Doris McGaffey, Director of Guid- 
ance, Nebraska City Public Schools, Ne- 
braska, succeeded Florence Thompson as 
chairman, 

In the formation of State Bureaus, an 
individual in each state is asked to assume 
responsibility of establishing a Speakers 
Bureau. He is asked specifically to: (1) 
locate persons in that state who would be 
willing to make themselves available for 
speeches, and to formulate a list; (2) make 
that list available to persons in key posi- 
tions to whom requests might logically be 
directed for speakers; and (3) be aggressive 
in promoting the use of the speakers by 
civic and lay groups. Each state is organ- 
ized in an autonomous manner. The skele- 
tal outline supplied the state chairmen by 
the national chairman aims at the establish- 
ment of a Bureau which will serve the 
needs, make use of the organizations already 


established, and utilize personnel available 


in that state. 

In 1954 in response to frequent requests 
for more information and suggestions, Mrs. 
McGafley prepared a Handbook. This 
pamphlet suggests sources of potential 
speakers, groups to whom the services of 
the Bureau might be offered, methods of 
publicizing the Bureau, methods for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a Bureau, and 


sample letters and listings. A sample list 
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of topics was presented from among those 
currently in use in various states to illus 
trate the wide variety of lay and profes- 
sional interests represented. The topics 
included: “The American Dream and Vo- 
cational Guidance,” “Can We Test Our 
Adequacy as Parents,” “Retirement—A 
Problem of Community Concern,” “How to 
Select a College,” “Setting Up and Carrying 
on a Program of Guidance,” and “Why 
APGA?”" 

In 1954-1955, in obtaining new state 
chairmen, Mrs. McGuffey followed the 
policy of working through State Branches 
wherever possible, encouraging them to 
make the Speakers Bureau project one of 
their regular activities. In other states 
contacts were made through State Guidance 
Supervisors. 

By the spring of 1955 almost all states 
had persons who had agreed to serve as 
state chairmen. Procedures for operating 
the Bureau vary among the states; Some 
states have a chairman who handles the 
project individually; some bureaus are set 
up with no definite tie-in with any organi- 
zation in the state; others are an integral 
part of either the State Supervisors program 
or a local Branch activity; still others use 
the existing facilities of some other speak- 
ing group such as a college's speakers bu- 
reau or the officers of a counselor's associa: 
tion. 

While the present Bureaus have never 
served as a clearing house for national 
speakers, there have been frequent requests 
from state chairmen for the development 
of a list of such speakers at the national 
level who might be available for major 
speaking engagements in the state, and for 
a clearing house on availability of national 
officers and others. The committee is now 
studying possibilities for meeting this ex- 


pressed need. 


\ 
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1956 CONVENTION 


A “MUST” FOR EVERYBODY 


‘Guidance and National Policy’’ the theme; variations 
developed by Labor Secretary Mitchell, lecturer- 
author-educator Harold R. W. Benjamin, others. 


The 1956 APGA convention theme—"Guidance and National Policy”—is taking full shape, 
and promises personnel and guidance workers a rich and varied program can not to miss. 


The convention will be held March 26-29, 1956, at the Shoreham and Sheraton Park Hotels in 
Washington, D. C. 


Variations on the theme. 


Dr. Harold R. W. Benjamin, internationally known educator, author and lecturer, will be the 
keynote speaker. Topic of his address will be “The Poverty of Nations.” His thesis: a nation is 
poor to the extent that it fails to develop the human resources of its citizens. How can these re- 
sources best be developed within the framework of sound national policy? 


Dr. Benjamin is Chairman of the Division of Social Foundations of Education at George Pea- 

body College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, He formerly was Dean at Maryland University and 

oan of Colorado, and served as Director of International Education for the U. 8. Office 
ucation. 


Another convention highlight will be a luncheon address by Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell. He will speak on “Vocational Guidance and Skills of the Work Force.” 


Still another highlight will be a joint meeting, sponsored by three Divisions, with the convention 
theme itself as the topic. Leading the meeting will be a symposium of four top Government 
officials: John Macy, utive Director of the U, S. Civil Service Commission; Carter L. Bur- 

, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel; Rocco Siciliano, Assistant 
| ol of Labor for - re and Manpower, and a high official of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 
The implications of automation, as it might affect and guidance workers, will be taken 
at another convention session. Speakers will include top-flight representatives from organized 
labor and industry, as well as a noted economist. 

Two Divisions have scheduled sessions dealing with school and college counseling, as it relates 
to military obligation for service in the armed forces. 

Recent hearings of the Senate Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delinquency will be the basis of a 
session devoted to the role of guidance and personnel workers in combatting delinquency among our 
young people. 

At the convention, APGA will hold a reception honoring the Government officials who take 
part in the program. This will give guidance and personnel workers a first-hand opportunity to 
meet key from those Government agencies providing guidance resources. 

Topics at other sessions of the convention will deal, in varying degrees, with the main conven- 
tion theme. Further, much of the convention program has been designed to meet the specific, 
highly-specialized interests of members of all Divisions of APGA. Included will be sessions on re- 


Plan now to attend the convention. Remember the dates: March 26-29, 1956, at the Shoreham 
and Sheraton Park Hotels in Washington, D. C. 
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What's YOUR Verdict? 


Are employees “on leave” subject to official 
regulations? 


After ten years satisfactory service as 
teacher and counselor, Mabel, for health 


reasons, requested and received a one-year | 


sabbatical leave, under which she would 
receive her regular salary plus increments. 
Eight months later—only five after its official 
beginning date—Mabel had a baby, about 
which happy event she did not notify the 
school board. Learning of it, however, this 
body immediately demanded she convert 
her original request retroactively to “ma- 
ternity leave,” which was for a two-year 
minimum and allowed no salary or incre- 
ments. Receiving no reply, the board made 


by THOMAS B. SHREWSBURY 


the switch anyway, then voted to dismiss 
Mabel for wilful violation of the law. 
Mabel promptly appealed. 

“Mabel’s child was a seven-month baby,” 
argued her attorney. “Her failure to com- 
ply with the board's request was therefore 
not due to any desire to flout the board or 
to ignorance of the maternity regulations, 
but simply because when the pregnancy 
occurred she was already on leave and en- 
tirely divorced from school activities. 
Moreover, since she was legally entitled to 
the sabbatical, requiring her to convert her 
request at personal loss serves no public 
good, unwarrantedly invades her privacy, 
and is wholly unreasonable.” 

What's your verdict? Was the board's 
action legally and ethically just? 


Decision: “Yes,” claimed the court, con- 
tending that school personnel on leave are 
still officially employees and bound by all 
applicable regulations. Since Mabel obsti- 
‘nately refused to notify the board of her 
changed status, her dismissal was justified. 
(Based on a Pennsylvania decision.") 
Implications: We cannot disagree with the 
basic principle embodied in the court's 
ruling: one often advantageous to school 
personnel—viz., salary, retirement, tenure, 
etc. But we do wonder if in this case the 
law wasn't applied too rigidly, without ade- 
quate attention to moral intent. Didn't 
Mabel’s prior service, as her lawyer claimed, 
rightfully entitle her to a sabbatical leave? 
And if medical evidence supported her con- 
tention that she was not pregnant when the 

of Ambri 

Board of School Directors of Ambridge a 


School District, Beaver County v. Snyder, 
(2d) 103, 29 A. (2d) 34 (Pennsylvania, 1942). 


leave was granted, would it not have been 
fairer for the board to have offered to pro- 
rate her maternity leave for one year be- 
yond the expiration of the sabbatical? 
Granted that wilful disobedience cannot 
be condoned, and that Mabel should have 
informed the board of her blessed event, 
justice must nevertheléss be rendered with 
due regard for all rights of the individual. 

Neither does anyone question the reason 
behind requiring employees to apply for 
maternity leave. But some are asking 
whether, when the educational profession 
desires to attract and keep qualified people, 
regulations denying persons on maternity 
leave the right to salary increments or 
seniority might not create an opposite ef- 
fect. Whatever the opinion, it is certainly 
the responsibility of us all continually to 
reevaluate regulations affecting us in the 
light of changing needs, 
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You Might Like to Read 


“Wuere’s THE Money COMING FROM FOR 
Coutece?” is a question that is examined in 
the October Woman's Day, the AkP Tea 
Company's publication. e article is a 
summation of the recent history of the great 
increase in the cost of a college education 
along with suggestions for meeting that in- 
crease via the scholarship, work, and bor- 
rowing routes. Examples of how families 
of moderate means have met the problem 
of college expenses are given. 

Seven suggestions are given of baw toa 
roach the attainment ol a scholarship: (1) 
Jonsult the school principal, (2) Write to 

colleges, (3) Consult books on scholarships, 
(4) Consult your clergyman, (5) Investi- 
gate large-company scholarships, (6) Find 
out if your labor union awards scholarships, 
(7) Check whether any of the national or- 
ganizations to which you belong offer 


scholarships. 


HAROLD PUNKE HAS A COGENTLY REASONED 
consideration of the question of “The 
Family & Juvenile Delinquency” in the 
September Peabody Journal of Education. 
He questions the validity and the value of 
the “current vogue to blame the family” for 
oe “Although law now exten- 
sively regu ates the health, education, sup- 
port and discipline of children, the older 
notion of parental responsibility for charac- 
ter and delinquency lingers. Law and social 
pressures invade the home and control the 
child in many respects, but if he is unable 
to harmonize the diverse community influ- 
ences the home is at fauli—we are told.” 
With the industrialization of our society, 
the family as well as other institutions have 
been affected. Those who think that prob- 
lems of delinquency will be solved by the 
restoration of the family to preindustrial 
days are simply engaging in nostalgic wish- 
ful thinking. The modern family is not, 
and should not be expected to be, equipped 
to render the highly specialized services 
that modern society requires youth to have 
in order to be satisfactorily adjusted. “But 


a kind of ‘subconscious philosophy’ lingers 


EMORY J. WESLEY and CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


—that biological parenthood somehow 
equi for psychological parent- 
hood.” 


While it is generally accepted that the 
home needs outside help in matters of 
health and medical service, education, and 
recreation, the need for help in the area of 
social and emotional adjustment is less 
clearly recognized. The complexity of in- 
dustrial life has also put beyond the ability 
of the parent the adequate vocational orien- 
tation and placement of youth. Moral and 
character education is one of the most com- 

lex of the spheres in which the modern 
amily must have help. ' 

“Progress in regard to preventing or re- 
ducing juvenile delinquency probably lies 


more in the direction of creating new agen- 
cies and services on a community-wide basis, 
than in trying to equip each family for the 
complex and technica 


job involved.” 


“Rote PLayinc tv THE CLAssroom” in the 
November Grade Teacher is a tool which 
could well be placed in the kit of the coun- 
selor whose work gives him an opportunity 
of helping teachers with problems where a 
knowledge of the values of role playing 
would help. A technique of presenting to 
a class of adolescents the roles of chairmen, 
idea-getters, information getters, gripers, 
sitters, adjusters, and summarizers is illus- 
trated. 


IN PreGy BROGAN’s DEPARTMENT, “The Im- 
portance of People,” in October's Educa- 
tional Leadership, there appears a scathin 
indictment of a recently highly publicized 
“method” of teaching reading. She char- 
acterizes the method as advocating that read- 
ing is just “a collection of sounds” without 
relation to the individuality of a reader. 
“Perhaps no one person has a right to 
defy the uniqueness of human personalit 
by selling one little system that will wor 
for all human beings. Perhaps no one has 
a right to say that a system borrowed from 
the past supersedes all of the collective 
effort of all of the people who have been 
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spending countless hours without extra pay 
trying always to find just one more clue that 
will make teaching-learning more meaning- 
ful to that one kid who doesn't seem to 
latch on to any of the ways that work with 
others.” 


THERE Is A LucID piscussion of the philo- 
sophical bases of good school discipline in 
the October Teachers College Record en- 
titled “Discipline and Purpose.” It is the 
kind of thing which a counselor might find 
appropriate to put into the hands of a class- 
room teacher who in the workaday routine 
of teaching has allowed his view of disci- 
pline to become skewed to the extent that 
discipline has become an end in itself. 
“... obedience must be properly placed 
in a scale of values. We must remember 
that orderliness is instrumental, a means for 
the achievement of pu , and not an 
end in itself. ‘Traffic must be orderly, not 
because orderly traffic is good in itself, but 
because only in this way can travel be rea- 
sonably safe and speedy and destinations be 
reached with some degree of certainty. 
Orderliness in school serves a similar func- 
tion. A school must be orderly, not because 
this is pleasing to adults, but because it is 
necessary to the achievement of the school’s 


purposes.” 


How TO GAIN ACCEPTANCE of the group to 
which they desire to belong and how to win 
favor from the opposite sex, what to do 
about newly developed sex interests, and 
how “to select, court, and win a satisfactory 
mate for a successful marriage” are the three 
problems related to sex and marriage which 
adolescents have to face, 

Young people can be trained in love. 
They can . taught sound moral standards. 
They can be educated for successful mar- 
riage. But work, worry, headaches, and 
heartaches are the proeruenees of a pro- 
o which will achieve the desired ends. 

n outline for such a program will be found 
in “Sex, Morals, and Marriage” in Novem- 
ber’s National Parent-Teacher, This is the 
third article in the 1955-56 study program 
on adolescence. The writer of this article is 
Sylvanus Milne Duvall, author of Men, 
Women and Morals and Before You Marry. 


“EMOTIONAL Factors In READING Disabili- 
ties: Diagnostic Problems” in the October 
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Elementary School Journal describes ways 
of discovering emotional factors involved in 
reading disability and stresses the fact that 
these emotional factors are not connected 
with difficulty in — only but are a part 
of a complex pattern which is “the child as 
a behaving individual.” These factors may 
be initially observed, then more precisely 
defined by carefully controlled situation ob- 
servation, and still more accurately studied 
clinically. 

“The personality problems frequently re- 
ported for children with reading disability 
are of the nature of timidity, insecurity, and 
other indications of the child's failure to 
find acceptance in the world. The remedial 
teacher has the task of helping the child 
with his disability. He cannot hope to 
affect parental rejection or inconsistency. 
He cannot undertake psychotherapy with 
the child. But he can accept the child as 
he is, give him support and security, appre- 
ciate and encourage him in his positive 
characteristics, and in this way afford a more 
wholesome atmosphere in which the child 
can attack his specific problem.” 


A REPORT RECENTLY IssUED by the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University is the basis of a synopsis of 
“Fight Ways of Enriching Education for 
Gifted Children,” November's Nation's 
Schools. Counselors and/or administrators 
may want to contact the Institute for aid in 
helping solve their own problems anent 
superior pupils. 


and these, also... 


“How to Counsel with Adults in Business 
Training Programs” in October American 
Vocational Journal... “Support for Free 
Public Education” in November Phi Delta 
Kappan... “College Records for Occupa- 
tional Placement” in October College and 
Uniwersity... “Improving Student Person- 
nel Practices for the Impending Tidal Wave 
of Students” by S. A. Hamrin in September 
Junior College Journal... “The Religious 
Dimension of Counseling” by Seward Hilt- 
ner and “Trends in the Certification of 
High School Counselors” by Leonard M. 
Miller in October Journal of the NADW 
“Measuring the Effectiveness of Coun. 
seling’” in October Clearing House . . 


Books Reviewed 


reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION IN Psy- 
COLOGY AND Epucation, by Robert Thorn- 
dike and Elizabeth Hagen. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1955. viii, 575 
pp. $5.50. 


Oo’ THE SEVERAL excellent introductory 
volumes on testing published during 
the past years, this undoubtedly will be the 
best text for most teaching pur It is 
compnneerts, scholarly, based on sound 

ychometric theory, and wel written. 

‘hroughout are kept in mind the needs and 
interests of prospective teachers, personnel 
workers, and clinicians who will, for the 
most part, be the readers. 

The authors’ philosophy concerning the 
role of tests is one that most of us will 
heartily agree with and endorse. They re- 
gard testing as one of several means for at- 
taining educational and social goals. They 
recognize the complexity of most evaluation 
methods and do not oversimplify them. 
They view test scores as cues to be used in 
judgment making, not as means of avoiding 
judgment making. They do not present 
test scores as data to be “interpreted” to 
persons but rather as data to be incorpo- 
rated into more general interpretations of 
information. They the fallibility 
of test scores and view this in light of the 
fallibility of other observational methods. 
They see the dependency of evaluation upon 
statistical theory, information and commu- 
nication theory, and personality theory. 

This book contains more relevant infor- 
mation on evaluation than do most such 
texts. The effects of preselection upon test 
validity, the combination of test and non- 
test data, the relative efficiency of clinical 
and actuarial judgments, the functions of 
a marking system, reporting school ap- 
praisals to parents, factors affecting rater's 
ability to rate accurately, situational tests— 
these are but some of the many important 
topics usually omitted from such works. 
About the only broad problem concerning 


modern psychometrics that the authors fail 
to discuss is the problem of profile simi- 
larity. 

Practically the entire text is written in 
order to provide help to any who will 
be using tests, but » Saad. out, the discus- 
sion is based upon scholarly treatment of 
test research and theory. In spite of this 
sound theoretical basis, the presentation is 
not abstract and most points are well illus- 
trated with examples familiar to teachers 
and other test users. 

The chapters on test construction present 
in much detail the entire process of making 
a test, from defining the course objectives 
through discussing tests with students. A 
word of warning might have been appro- 
priate to reassure readers that many test 
makers and users, particularly classroom 
teachers, are unable to follow the statistical 
and psychometric rigors prescribed. The 
presentation of statistics is particularly 
good. Early in the book is a single chapter 
which deals with elementary statistical con- 
7 As the discussion progresses more 
advanced statistical concepts are appro- 

riately introduced until the student finally 
is introduced to methods of determining the 
accuracy of differential diagnosis. An inter- 
esting commentary on curricular changes 
is found in the first appendix which pre- 
sents the procedures for computing square 
root. 

The authors’ careful survey of the litera- 
ture apparently failed to reveal to them 
one important study relevant for this dis- 
cussion on the validity of personality inven- 
tories. In light of the Hathaway-Monacha- 
sie study which revealed the effectiveness of 
the Minnesota Multiphase Personality In- 
ventory in predicting delinquency, a state- 
ment that “inventory scores have generally 
failed to predict anything much about the 
future success of the individual either in 
school, on the job, or in his personal living” 
needs qualification. 

The book is unusual also because of the 
attention given to projective tests and the 
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detailed tation of nominating tech- 
niques, forced choice methods, and the 
validity of observational methods. 
Although this would adequately serve as 
a text in almost any inning course in 
evaluation, it is outstandingly suitable for 
teaching a course for prospective teachers; 
for this group, no better text can be found. 
The person who wishes a readable introduc- 
tion to test theory and practice, or the 
n who wishes to quickly review test- 
ing methods and learn of new tests, and to 
become acquainted with newer psycho- 
metric theory and methods also will find 
he can do no better than make use of this 
book.—Ratpn F. Berpir, Professor of Psy- 
chology and Director, Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota. 


> 


A Devetorment Point or View, 
by James L. Hymes, Jr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1955. 


T AuTHOR’s qualification and authority 
for his most recent contribution to the 
field of educational literature is rich with 
successful experience as a teacher and a 
professor on the “firing line of education” 
with prospective teachers and pupils. 
James ymes, having been a successful 
teacher and administrator in our public 
schools, is now a professor of note in one 
of our leading teacher training institutions. 
This varied experience, broad background, 
opportunity for observation and practice, 
research and personal contact with leaders 
throughout the nation; and his numerous 
contributions, including his popular “Un- 
derstanding Your Child,” “Effective Home- 
School Relations,” and his recent com- 
panion volume to this treatise “Behavior 
and Misbehavior—A Teacher's Guide to 
Action,” are fitting prerequisites for this 
“Dictionary of Child Development.” 

A Child Development Point of View 
— be appropriately called “An Encyclo- 
pedia of Tools and Techniques for Begin- 
ning Teachers” or a “Compilation of Simple 
Psychological Principles” presented in a 


Announcing—A COMPLETELY REVISED AND 
GREATLY EXPANDED EDITION OF A WELL-KNOWN WORK 


GUIDANCE POLICY 


PRACTICE 


Revised Edition 
By ROBERT HENDRY MATHEWSON 


The original edition of this work, by a leading American guidance 
expert, was the first book to produce a useful synthesis of existing 
The new enlarged edition, almost completely 
rewritten, is unquestionably a major contribution in the field, and will 
be invaluable both to guidance workers and counselors and to schoo! 
Among the new features are increased attention to 
psychological and philosophical foundations of guidance, a chapter 
on prevailing strategies of guidance, and several chapters—on entire 
section—on procedures and practices of guidance required for im- 


AND 


theory and practice. 


administrators. 


plementation of policy. 
424 pages 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


$4.50 
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scientific manner as a constant reminder for 
the experienced master teacher. 

The author has presented to us in most 
simple language many basic child develo; 
ment concepts. The style is delightfully 
informal and replete with concrete exam- 

les of the dynamics of child growth and 

clopment, documented with a common 
sense psychological approach to the solution 
of problems of human engineering. Too 
often authors confuse us in a “maelstrom of 

agogical terminology” in their eagerness 
fo icate that they made on 
contribution. dexible, sad 

Topics are suggestive, i 
plicable to all teaching levels. The id 
plicity of organization and presentation 
makes this book valuable to teachers on all 
— school supervisors and administrators 

The book is ized in five parts: “You 
Are A Teacher,” ‘Your Youngsters Must 
Like You,” “Your Youngsters Must Like 
Their Work,” “Your Youngsters Must Like 
Themselves,” and “Your Vermeer Can 
Climb the Highest Peaks.” This book is 
the practical application of an excellent 
technique on a graduated scale (Inadequate 
to an Extended or Fullest Optimum Devel- 
opment) of the human developmental proc- 
ess applied scientifically to learning and 
teaching situations in an educational set- 
ting. I believe that this book is a “must” 
for all those responsible for the proper 
education, growth, and development of 
children in our public schools. This is 
wey geet teaching and learning at its best. 

The primary pur of A Child Devel- 
opment Point of View is to foster good 
“Mental Health” by the application of edu- 
cational techniques. In building “Good 
Feelings” into children the old adage ap- 

lies-An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a 

ound of Cure.—Joun 8. Cuarvton, Direc- 
tor, Division of Child Development and 
Guidance, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Dover, Delaware. 


Lasor Mosiiry in Six Crries: A Report 
ON THE SURVEYS OF PATTERNS AND Factors 
Lasor Mosirry, 1940-1950, by 
Gladys L. Palmer, assisted by Carol P. 
Brainerd. New York: Social Science 
Research Council, 1954. xiv, 177 pp. 
$2.25 paper, $2.75 cloth. 


HIS REPORT summarizes the results of the 

most comprehensive study of labor mo- 
bility ever made. Representing the experi- 
ence of some 3.5 million persons during the 
1940-1950 decade, it is a synthesis of 26 
unpublished studies carried out under the 
general leadership of Gladys L. Palmer. 

The chief value of the report lies in the 
fact that it provides a huge fund of factual 
data confirming the results of previously 
published studies of lesser dimension, 1.c., 
mobility is concentrated among relatively 
few workers, men are more mobile than 
women, younger people are more mobile 
than older workers, women tend to shift in 
and out of the labor force more readily 
than men, voluntary movement (quits) 
rises when economic conditions are good. 

These findings have definite implications 
for theories of occupational choice and for 
guidance activities. The higher mobility 
of youn seems to a hypoth- 
esis held y many researchers that the early 
years of working life are spent in a hunt for 
a satisfactory work environment, largely by 
a process of trial and error. From some 
points of view, this kind of mobility may 
be desirable—experience may be broaden- 
ing—but this reviewer feels that effective 
counseling could help young people make 
their labor force adjustments with far less 
waste of themselves and to society. 

Another indication of the need for effec- 
tive personnel and guidance work lics in 
the fact that one-fourth of the workers ac- 
counted for half of all jobs held and that 
14 per cent of the men and 11 per cent of 
the women held 5 or more jobs in a ten- 
year period. The problem of the drifter, 
the unstable employee, is of significant pro- 

ion. 
Probably the most significant area of re- 


search from the point of view of guidance 


people is that of occupational mobility. 
Answers are needed to such questions as 
how freely can workers move from an occu- 
oe or field of endeavor to another? 
low readily can one move from employee 
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status to self-employed—to go into business 
for oneself—and in what industries and oc- 
cupations are the chances of succeedi 
best? How great a barrier is lack of form 
training to entry into skilled occupation, 
jobs, and the professions? 

Miss op resents some general 
= usions 131) which confirm 
widely held a “prion feelings, there are few 
usable data. To a large extent this defi- 
ciency is attributable to the use of standard 
census occupational categories, 1.e., profes- 
sional, erial, clerical, craftsmen, oper- 
atives, etc. ‘These groupings are simply too 
broad for significant analysis. 

Another area in which too little is known 
is that of worker attitude and motivation. 
As Herbert S. Parnes points out in his 
Research on Labor Mobility Sci- 
ence Research Council, 1954), volumi- 
nous literature on job satisfaction is mainly 
oriented to personnel administration. It 
bears largely on problems of empl 

“morale,” rather than furnishing insights 
into the relationships between worker atti- 
tudes toward their jobs and their actual 
labor market behavior. In this area, where 
tae mobility research findings have 

n weak and confusing, the large staff 


engaged in the individual studies — 


ing Miss Palmer's re might have m 

an important contribution. However, be- 
cause the interviewi “~~ individuals did 
not attempt to provide data on worker 
motivation and reasons for being mobile or 
immobile, information on these important 
points is not availabie. 

Despite these deficiencies, the six-city 
study is the most significant body of re- 
search ever undertaken in the field of labor 
mobility. Every guidance person inter- 
> og in the ons of labor markets as 

affect job choices and working lives 
wal want to be familiar with it. It is to be 
hoped that the Social Science Research 
Council or the cooperating agencies will see 
fit to publish the basic manuscripts.—Apra- 
HAM Briuestone, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN Epuca- 
tion, by Harold E. Moore and Newell B. 
Walters. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
Publishers, 1955. 476 pp. $5.00. 


VOLUMES reviewed in this Journal 
have to do with student yon 
services and functions. But this k pre- 
sents the other side of the coin—personnel 
procedures in the administration and or- 
nization of an educational institution. 
any times excellent personnel workers 
have not been able to develop the best pro- 
= within their school because there was 
cking a sound personnel point of view 
and good practices by the administration in 
the educational situation. 

The book is divided into four parts and 
Part one is concerned with the Relation- 
ships of the Personnel to School Organiza- 
tion and Administration. The first chapter 
is a very short one and sets the frame of ref- 
erence in which public school employees 
work—such as school district organization, 
state and local controls, etc. The next 
chapter discusses Organization of the Per- 
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behavior primarily from a 
centered paychotherapy and group dynamics 
Agr interested in group methods 
will find rewarding reading here 
Dr. B J. Shoben. Je. “S ial review of recent 
or withing to 
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esent 15 princi personnel organi- 
These principles are based on the 

emise that “the school is to facilitate 

arning, and that in effectively doing so 
human values in both children and staff 
must be preserved and extended.” Various 
types of public school izational charts 
are presented. The third chapter deals 
with the Morale Factors and Leadership in 
Personnel Administration. The au 
take the point of view that “improvement 
of human values and personality is the most 
important basis of — policy.” Basic 
principles for finding methods of group 
action and techniques of democratic leader- 
ship are presented. The aim of the authors 
in this part one is “to demonstrate that 
there is an area of administration in the 
field of personnel that can be studied anid 
that mastery of certain oy in per- 
sonnel administration is possible and 
desirable.” 

The second part of this book is devoted 
to Organization and Function of the Per- 
sonnel. In this section the more common 
positions are described with reference to 
certain classifications, such as Supervisory 
Staff, Teaching Personnel, and Non-teach- 
ing Personnel. The emphasis is on the 
human relationships in analyzing responsi- 
bilities, outlining functions, and suggesting 
methods for coordinating the personnel. 
The work and responsibility of the Non- 
teaching Personnel is treated in much more 
detail than the Supervi and Teaching 
Personnel. The authors believe that co- 
ordination of nnel is most essential 
and that the following are indispensable in 
this process: (1) an adequate body of per- 
sonnel policy, dy rsonnel services suited 
to the situation, (3) processes of communi- 
cation and participation adjusted to need, 
Aw. adequate reporting and research to keep 

e system abreast of its problems, (5) evalu- 
ation and oy of staff efficiency. 

The third part deals with the Problems 
of Local Administration. This section is 
concerned with Recruitment and Selection 
of Staff, Orientation and Improvement of 
Personne}, Economic and Contractural Re- 
lationships, Policies and Practices to Im- 
prove Employment Conditions, and Ap- 
praisal and Recognition of Teaching Eftec- 
tiveness. Because of the scope of this part, 
it was only possible for the authors to cover 
briefly some of the more important factors 


in each of these cha This reviewer 
would have desired more depth in the 
treatment of some of the important topics. 
At least it is one of the best documented 
parts of the entire book. About twice as 
many references are given in the Bibliog- 
raphy at the end of this as com 

with the first two 

The fourth part deals with Problems Re- 
lated to Personnel Administration. This 
section covers such topics as Freedom to 
Teach and Learn, Improving Professional 
Status and Leadership, and nt Chal- 
x to the Profession. 

e authors in the chapter on Freedom 
to Teach and Learn have presented in a 
very clear and concise form some of the 
basic issues involved. The chapter is well 
documented and emphasizes the role of the 
public schools in a democracy. It is sig- 
nificant that such an important topic is so 
well covered in a book of this type. The 
—— on Improving Professional Status 
an ee lists ten characteristics of a 
profession and then proceeds to discuss each 
of these criteria as it relates to the teaching 
field. The volume concludes with infor- 
mation and statistics as to the “rising tide 
of students” ex in our schools in the 
next decade and a challenge to the admin- 
istrative to develop successful 
administration in the personnel field. 

School administrators will find a new a 
proach to some of their problems in this 
volume and it is the reviewer's point of 
view that it followed, our public schools 
will meet the challenge, and that our 
schools will facilitate learning and that hu- 
man values in both children and staff will 
be achieved. 

It has been a pleasure to read and review 
this book in part because the father of one 
of the authors was one of the reviewer's 
favorite professors as an undergraduate stu- 
dent.—Roy N. Anperson, Director of Stu- 
~~ Personnel, North Carolina State Col- 

ge. 
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Tue Foreicn Srupent AMERICAN CoL- 

Leces, by Edward C. Cieslak. Detroit: 

by University Press, 1955. 175 pp. 
00. 


{= BOOK is one of a growing number of 
studies dealing with the problems of 
foreign students who attend U. S. co 
and universities, and of the institutions w 
accept them. The subtitle of the volume is 
“A Survey and Evaluation of Administra- 
tive Problems and Practices.” The study is 
a good, —— not all-inclusive, survey of 
problems and practices, but there is rela- 
little evaluation in the strict sense. 
book begins with a very good chap- 
ter entitled “The Historical Background of 
Cross-Cultural Contacts on the Student 
Level in the United States.” Fortunately, 
the author includes brief accounts of i 1- 
esting examples of student excha ante- 
dating U. S. activities in the field, | in- 
ning with the Greeks of the fourth cent 
B.c. He notes that an American receiv 
a degree at the University of Gottingen in 
the late 18th century, and that the first for- 
eign student on record in the United States 
enrolled at Yale in 1784. The rapid growth 
of numbers of foreign students in this 
country during the present century is traced, 
together with the development of govern- 
ment exchange programs and of several pri- 
vate agencies concerned with student ex- 


change. 

Chapter II devotes itself incidentally to 
the findings of a number of related studies, 
and chiefly to an outline of the author's 
project and a description of the samples 
used. The study presents data from two 
questionnaire surveys, one based upon re- 
turns from officials of 122 educational! insti- 
tutions in 41 states, and the other upon 
replies from 354 foreign students enrolled 
in 169 institutions in 29 states. Obviously 
the officials and the students do net repre- 
sent the same group of institutions. A quick 
check in the descriptive tables in the ap- 
pendices shows that 165 of the students 
were enrolled in 43 of the institutions whose 
officials replied—41 of the student group at 
the author's own institution. In other 
words, roughly two-thirds of the institutions 
replying were not represented in the stu- 
dent sample, while just over half of the 
students came from schools not represented 
in the institutional sample. Comparison of 


tivel 
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the two lists of institutions gives the im- 
pression that the officials represent a larger 
proportion of large institutions, while the 
students are more often enrolled in small 
schools. The author seems to believe that 
the groups are sufficiently representative of 
the total institutional and student popula- 
tions to justify comparisons and broad gen- 
eralizations, but discrepancies in the back- 
grounds of respondents may have had an- 
appreciable influence upon the results. In- 
terpretation of the data would be more 
meaningful if information had been given 
as to (1) what university officials filled in 
the questionnaire—registrars, admissions of- 
ficers, foreign student advisers, deans, or 
others, and (2) the basis for selection of the 
student sample. 

The survey deals in the following five 
chapters with broad problem areas of inter- 
national student exchange. The author is 
an admissions officer with long experience 
in handling foreign student applications, 
and his treatment of the problems of selec- 
tion and admission and of credential evalu- 
ation is excellent. It reveals strikingly the 
wide divergence of admission practices 
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among institutions, varying all the way from 
admission with no formal application and 
no questions asked to the use of elaborate 
forms, personal interviews abroad, and com- 
rchensive examinations of proficiency in 
inglish and subject matter. Wide discrep- 
ancies in practices in reporting on the status 
of foreign students who transfer to other 
U. S. institutions are also described. The 
author is surprised to find that foreign stu- 
dent advisers are seldom involved in the 
selection process, and he believes they could 
profitably be involved. He could have 
added that in all justice they might at least 
be consulted, since it is they who must deal 
with the admission. officers’ mistakes. 

The chapter on evaluation of credentials 
is primarily a series of summaries of re- 
ported practices in evaluating the records 
of students from 21 countries or areas of the 
world, together with quoted comments on 
variations and policies. These summaries 
will not tell an admissions ofhcer how he 
should evaluate a given credential, but they 
certainly give him plenty of range from 
which to choose. In many instances one 


school gives a student no credit for a cre- 
dential that another institution evaluates 
as the equivalent of one or two years of 


advanced standing. The evidence, as might 
be expected, shows that foreign students 
resent the situation and implies that these 
inequities often interfere with achieving the 
objectives we desire from student exchange. 
The author Miso found that many admis- 
sions officers are not taking advantage of 
resources available to aid ‘oon in making 
fair evaluations. It is to be hoped that the 
current studies of foreign credentials be- 
ing sponsored by the American Association 
of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Of- 
ficers will help to correct the chaotic situa- 
tion which the author describes. 

The chapter on administrative organiza- 
tion for dealing with foreign students de- 
scribes the inadequacy of counseling ar- 
rangements provided by many institutions, 
and emphasizes the need for foreign student 
advisers with adequate time assigned for 
the work. While this reviewer would agree 
wholeheartedly with this conclusion, the 
statement on page 96 that only “I out of 3 
foreign students in the United States at- 
tends an institution where he knows that 
a foreign student adviser . . . is available 
for consultation” seems to be in error both 
on the basis of the data given and of com- 


mon knowledge of the countrywide situa- 
tion. The author's data indicate that the 

re should be “2 out of 3” students. If 
his sample is representative, the one-third 
of the foreign student population who are 
not even aware of the existence of foreign 
student advisers should certainly be cause 
for concern. Interesting data are given re- 
garding opinions of the duties and desirable 
characteristics of foreign student advisers, 
and the availability of specialized academic 
and vocational counseling for overseas stu- 
dents is explored. 

Three p of foreign student orienta- 
tion are considered in Chapter VI: (1) port 
of entry services, (2) provision for achiev- 
ing adequacy in the use of English, and 
(3) campus orientation and orientation 
courses. 

In the section on problems of the foreign 
students themselves the author has selected 
and reported interesting data on his stu- 
dent oe regarding (1) housing, (2) 
health, (5) finances and employment, (4) 
immigration regulations, (5) academic per- 
formance, (6) plans for termination and re- 
turn home, (7) campus activities, (8) atti- 
tudes toward the experience in the U. S., 
and (9) off-campus pr 

The final chapter, “Conclusions and 
Recommendations,” is an excellent sum- 
mary of the study, although the generaliza- 
tions may be considered rather broad if the 
validity of the sampling is questioned. 

The book should be of considerable in- 
terest to registrars, admissions officers, deans 
of students, members of faculty committees 
on foreign students, and of course foreign 
student advisers. The latter group may not 
learn much they did not know or sus 
but the book will help support their facts 
and confirm many of their suspicions. It 
may be useful ammunition in helping them 
improve programs for foreign students.— 
IvAN PUTMAN, JR., Adviser to Foreign Stu- 
dents, University of Florida. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT, A HuMAN Re- 
LATIONS Approach, by William H. 
Knowles. New York: American Book 
Company, 1955. xvi, 488 pp. $4.50. 


nis NEW book in the area of Personnel 
Management is different in approach 
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from the fifteen or twenty currentiy avail- 
able written by psychologists or schools of 
business people. Most of those could be 
classed as of the “Cookbook” type. That is, 
the emphasis is on “How to . . .” possibly 
on a higher level, but reminiscent of the 
“do-it-yourself” craze. In other words, most 
texts instruct college juniors or seniors, or 
oung personnel men, how to interview, 
ow to use and interpret tests, how to 
handle training problems, how to run 
morale surveys, etc. 

Professor “Knowles book, on the other 
hand, is definitely not a cookbook in its 
approach. It is a philosophical analysis of 

€ purposes of business, and of personnel 
management in particular. | in- 
cludes the historical antecedents as well as 
current position with ny to manage- 
ment, employees, unions, local community, 
and the public at large. 

His introduction points out the aims 
rae which the purposes of his book rest. 

e points out that personnel management 
may be divided into three major areas: Ist, 
clerical and procedural functions; 2nd, 
technical skills such as testing, industrial 
engineering, safety, and labor law; and 3rd, 
theory an licies in employee-employer 
relations. e third purpose carries 
Knowles’ particular emphasis. He says, 
“Personnel policies are the result of scien- 
tific research, personnel techniques, ethics, 
and ideologies. While research and method 
are often stressed, the extent to which per- 
sonnel policies involve ethical and i 
logical questions is often overlooked. 
Nevertheless, a major Pn of personnel 
management consists policy decisions 
which attempt to harmonize the objectives 
of a capitalism with science, 
technology, democratic ideals, and Judaeo- 
Christian ethics.” 

The book is composed of six parts, with 
22 chapters in all. After the introductory 
section discussing the history and view- 
points relative to management-labor rela- 
tions, we find Part Two, Approaches to 
Personnel Management, with chapters on 
industrial engineering, industrial psychol- 
ogy, industrial sociology, and the human- 
relations approach to personnel manage- 
ment. The Third Part deals with the 
Theory and Philosophy of Personnel Man- 
agement, treating the policy, philosophy, 
and scope of personnel work, securing co- 
operation and industrial morale. Part Four 
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takes up Union-Ma ment Relations, 
with discussions of industrial democracy, 
union purposes, collective bargaining, the 
maturing of industrial relations, and union- 
management cooperation. The Fifth Part 
is entitled Wage Administration, and takes 
up job evaluation, merit rating, work loads 
and incentives, the collective wage bargain, 
pee sharing and guaranteed wages. The 

nal, Sixth Part concerns The Government 
and Personnel Management. Chapters 
cover regulation of employee-employer rela- 
tions, social security as a personnel func- 
tion, and regulation of union management 
relations. 

The reviewer, without the advantage of 
knowing Professor Knowles personally, 
gained several strong impressions. (1) He 
has done a vast amount of reading and 
thinking about the probleins discussed. (2) 
He has a highly developed sense of ethics 
with regard to production management and 
personnel management. (3) Yet these ethics 
do not exist in pure oxygen; the author 
seems to have a practical outlook and to 
have his feet on the ground. Only in rare, 
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and then minor, instances does he seem 
unrealistically Utopian. 

The reviewer is not usually inclined to 
take a Pollyannaish point of view, and find 
everything rosy in a new book. Nor does 
he appreciate a review which is devoted to 
fault-finding, and is and 
picayunish. Frankly, | am definitely im- 

ressed with Dr. Knowles’ work. As one 
eels thrilled witnessing a piano recital by 
a world-famous artist or a 
tennis exhibition, I would be proud if 
had written such a book as this. I have no 
major fault to find, or disagreement with 

¢ principal “unfinished business” ex- 
isting in the reviewer's mind is the query 
of just what audience this book will reach. 
Outside of university and company libraries, 
the two e~ audiences are college classes 
as a text, and personnel men as a practical 
guidebook. It will not do for the usual 
junior-senior course in Industrial Psychol- 
ogy or Personnel Management, for students 
and instructor in these usually want the 
cookbook os They are mostly in- 
terested in the first two functions mentioned 


earlier: the clerical and the technical. How- 
ever, senior majors or master’s candidates 
in those two areas might with great profit 


be exposed to this book, after two or three 
foundation courses, and they will be better 

ple for it. The usual college courses 
(and I will admit mine are no exception) 
not only emphasize techniques perhaps too 
strongly, but also are heavily weighted on 
the management side. As to possible use 
among personnel men, I am used to seeing 
a dozen or more of the “how to . . .” books 
on their shelves, each overlapping the other 
about 75 per cent. I would like to see 
Knowles’ book occupy a place on that shelf 
right after two or three of the more tradi- 
tional texts have been bought and read. 
In fact, personnel men, with a good body 
of both knowledge and experience, will find 
much more to tie to in this book; college 
students without business experience are 
likely to miss the significance of many im- 
portant points which are of theoretical and 
practical importance. 

The reviewer, as a teacher who has spent 
four years in the Industrial Relations De- 
partment of one of the nation’s largest cor- 
porations, feels this book is decidedly worth 
not only reading, but studying. It is sound, 
informative, as free from bias as one can 


in this area, and above all stimulating. 
nyone will have a better viewpoint on the 
human side of industrial management after 
absorbing its contents.—Ricnarp W. Hus- 
BAND, Professor of Industrial Psychology, 
Florida State University. 


Mivestones For Mopvern Teens by John 
and Dorathea Crawford. New York: 
Whiteside, Inc., and William Morrow & 
Company, 1954. 


ITH THEIR fingers on the pulse of 

modern “teenagedom,” the Craw- 
fords have written a book that offers secur- 
ity to young people from 13 to 17. Coun- 
selors, teachers, and parents should welcome 
its valuable insight into the emerging per- 
sonalities of teenagers. 

Teeming with pew up-to-the-minute 
advice, it is simply written without a trace 
of “preachiness.” Stressing the importance 
of self-understanding and self-improvement, 
it provides several check-lists that will en- 
able readers to tune in not only on their 
personal problems but also problems with 
other teenagers and with adults. 

Recognizing that teenagers should have 
opportunities to —? their own feelings, 

e Crawfords skilfully suggest desirable 
means and sources for “talking out” such 

roblems as “Would You Like to Grow U 

aster?”, “Are You Afraid of an Audi- 
ence?”, “Would You Like to Get Along 
Better in School?”, “What About the Right 
Career for You?”, “Do You Often Miss Out 
on the Fun?” and “Has Death Been Very 
Close to You?” 

Brief and concise, it highlights a number 
of real-life examples that illustrate how 
often situations appearing trivial to adults 
“mushroom” into gigantic proportions for 
young people. Through the book is woven 
a welcome spiritual thread, emphasizing 
the importance of turning to God for guid- 
ance in acquiring hope and courage when 
ominous clouds loom. 

Adding value to the book is the excellent 
list of books and booklets for supplementary 
—s for teenagers who will be challenged 
to read further after they have completed 
this book.—Exma B. Curisry, Supervisor, 
Guidance Service, Muncie, Indiana, Central 
High School. 
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Workshop on Vocational Guidance, by 
Ministry of Education, Government of In- 
dia, 1955. Publication 183. Manager of 
Publications, Civil Lines, Dethi. 30 pp., 

The of a conference led by Dr. 
Leslie Barnette, Jr., Visiting Fulbright Professor, Z 
ory 1953. conference covered 3 areas: the 

izing information about careers and 
jobs, the he ole of group aptitude tests, and better 
communication between workers. from 


Indian universities are included, as well as reports 
from regional representatives. Concludes with 
recommendations. 


Proceedings, 1954 Invitational Testing 
Conference. Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, New Jersey, 1955. 135 pp., $1.00. 


The annual conference on testing 8 by 
ETS brings together the country’s authorities in the 
area who present the findings of current researches 
and other pertinent measurement think Ad- 
dresses and discussions comprise this print 
which is valuable reading for any who wishes to 
remain abreast of thinking in the measurement field. 


Vocational Counseling of Blind Students, 
Nathaniel J. Raskin. American Founda- 
tion for the Blind, 15 W. 16th Street, New 
York 11, New York, 1955. 24 pp., $.30. 


A report of a questionnaire draw 

returns from pre Vocational 
Agencies and schools for the blind as to the effective- 
ness of counseling for blind students. One could 
have hoped for a more comprehensive survey, but 
the report will give state Vocational Rehabilitation 
workers something to think about. Incidentally, of 
the 64 counselors covered in the survey, over 20 
per cent did not graduate from college. 


Socio-Guidramas nos. 7, 8, 9, 10, 15, 16, 
17, and 18. Occu-Press, 489 5th Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, 1954-55. Each 12 
pp., $.50 each, discounts for quantities. 

These 8 issues of this series present 8 different 
situations for role-playing. The tech- 
for enacting these piaylets before stu- 

rents, or others appropriate, and following 
fy discussion. These situational plays have 

at the point 

r value lies in the 


for the crisis 
where the play and t 
growth of the discussanis th the group dis- 
cussion a Occasionally students sound 


unreal, but the problems are real enough. 
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As I Saw It, by Robert B. Irwin. Ameri- 
can Foundation for the Blind, 15 West 16th 
Street, New York 11, New York, 1955. 205 
pp., $2.50. 


A fascinating story of t pe pees of establishing 

a uniform t for the blind told by the man, him- 
self totally blind, who brought about the Standard 
lish braille. Gives insight into some of the 
activities of the Foundation. Interesting reading 
for any; a must for those concerned with sight- 


handicapped persons. 
PERSONNEL LITERATURE 


Personnel Resources in the Social Sciences 
and Humanities. U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin no. 
1169. Supt. of Documents, U. S. Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 140 
pp. $.70. 


A survey of the characteristics and economic 
status of professional workers in 14 fields of special- 
ization in these two areas. Typical of bulletins 
from this bureau, this one is thorough, and portrays 
its data in 37 tables and 5 charts. 


Spotlight on the Worker, New Ap- 
proaches to Personnel Problems, The Amer- 
ican Management Association, Personnel 
Series no. 163. 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, New York. 44 pp., $1.75 (AMA 
members, $1.00). 


Of the three papers in this booklet, two will be of 
particular interest to personne! workers in any area; 
all, of course, will be fruitful reading for business 
and industry nel workers. Thorndike’s “Who 
Will Be Successful 10 Years From Now?,” and 
“Pastoral Counseling with the Problem Employee” 
are the two of al interest. Thorndike’s article 
is a lucid exposition of the function of standardized 
measuring. 


Personnel Management in Competitive 
Economy, no. 159 of the same series (56 
pp., $1.75), is a thoughtful examination of 
the large issues found in the role of the 
business and industrial personnel manager 
in our competitive economy. Will be a 
good way for those who know little about 
industrial personnel work, such as some 
school counselors, so as to get a basic in- 


sight into the role their industrial counter- 
parts fill. 


The Teacher and Mental Health, Public 
Health Service Publication no. 385. Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 20 pp., §$.15. 


A brief overview of the A good publica- 
tion to start in-service no in of teachers with— 
or parents, for that matter, 


How Fare American Women, by Althea 
K. Hottel. Commission on the Education 
of Women, American Council on Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1955. 70 pp., 
$1.00. 

A brief but amazingly comprehensive look at the 


status of women in our culture today. These — 


headings indicate the contents; Some Choices 

Women Face, for the Future, New Ap- 
to the Education of Women, and Plans for 
ve Study and Action. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


Lovejoy's Vocational School Guide, by 
Clarence E. Lovejoy. Simon & Schuster, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York, 
1955. 216 pp.; cloth, $3.95, paper, $1.95. 


Thousands of vocational schools are described 
here (6,500), Part One, “Some General Informa- 
tion,” covers 19 pages, and includes a chapter titled 
“Selecting a Vocation.” In it he fortunately reters 
the reader to a counselor, for the chapter by itself 
likely would contribute little to an uncounseled 

. Part Two contains the raison d’cire of this 
Took. Schools are listed in these categories: Home 
Study, Business, Nursing and Medical Technical, 
Barbering and Cosmetology, Schools Which Prepare 
for Vocations in the Arts, Mechanical & Technical, 
Flying, Miscellaneous Vocations, and Public Voca- 
tional Schools, In the next to the last category, in- 
cidentally, one finds schools for Baseball umpiring, 
Magic, Cake Decorating, Deep-Sea Diving, Finger- 
printing, and Chick Sexing amc the more cus- 
tomary occupations, These schools are listed by 
state under each occupation, and a school listing by 
number is in the index. 

This monumental work will call for some thought 
before purchase. If students are seeking trainin 
in rare occupations, this will be of great use. I 
your students seeking vocational training are wont 
to stay near at home for such training, t locally 
produced lists will suffice, possibly. 


Approaching Equality of Opportunity in 
Higher Education, American Council on 
Education, Washington, D. C. Series I, 
No. 59, Vol. XIX, March, 1955. 135 pp. 


A valuable summary of the present status of the 
availability of higher education to Negroes. Com- 
prised primarily of 5 addresses and the summaries 
of 4 discussions from a national conference spon- 
sored by the ACE Committee on Equality of Op- 
portunity in Higher Education. 


Directory for Exceptional Children, 
edited by E. Nelson Hayes. Porter Sargent 
Publishers, 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, 1954. 96 pp.; paper, $1.10, cloth, 
$2.20. 

Compiled under these Private Schools, 
Tutors, Summer Camps, Classification Lists, Psy- 
chiatric Clinics, Guidance Clinics, State Services, 
State Associations, Societies, Foundations, 
Periodicals. An essential reference document for 
counselors. 


Need a Lift?—Educational Opportunities 
for Children of Veterans. The Scholarship 
Information Service, National Child Wel- 
fare Division, The American Legion, Indi- 


anapolis 6, Indiana. 5th edition, 1955. 63 
pp., $.10. 

Every high school counselor needs this excellent 
compilation of scholarships available to the 55 per 
cent of the country’s chi who are children of 
veterans. Scholarship information for the children 
of non-veterans is included, as well as fruitful in- 
formation in general about scholarships, sources of 
college information, and so on. 


OCCUPATIONAL LITERATURE 
GENERAL 


Occupational Information—A Classified 
Bibliography, by Marjorie E. Michels. 
Counseling Center, University of California, 
Berkeley 4, California. 23 pp., mimeo., 
$1.00. 

An unusual! bibliography, organized around topics 
not generally covered in such works. The topic 
headings are (1) General Reference, (2) Role (Con- 
cepts, Function, Influence, Scope), (3) Sources, (4) 
Materials, (5) Dissemination, and (6) Counselor 
Training. Any one involved in disseminating or 
information will find this of 
great aid. 


Job Hunters’ Guide, by A. W. Jamieson, 
Jr. AV Publishers, P. O. Box 422, Whittier, 
California, 1954. 40 pp., $1.00. 


An ex interviewer of job applicants 
helps the man on the other side of the know 
how to seek a job. Most of this publication is given 
over to the interview, and many leads, 
as excellent by this reviewer, are given. 


Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Job Getting Guidance for Young People, 
by Russell J. Fornwalt. Big Brother Move- 
ment, 33 Union Square West, New York 3, 
New York, October, 1955. 5 pp., mimeo., 
$.10. 


Tips on job-getting in a list format. The bare 
is proba best accompanied or fol 
needs to consider. 


Visual Aids List to accompany Green- 
leaf's Occupations and Careers. Available 
free to anyone from the nearest McGraw- 
Hill Book Co. School Department, in New 
York, Chicago, Dallas, or San Francisco. 

A tidy list of almost 200 films and film strips 
which we occupational] information. 


OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
‘FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


Occupational Guides, published by the 
Employment Service Division of the Mich- 
igan Employment Security Commission, 
7310 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich- 
igan. $.25 each. (General nature of series 
reviewed in October issue.) 

Revisions and reprints of 8 guides, running from 
16 to 3¥4 . Usual standard these 
booklets. (1) Barber, (7) Chiropodist, (9) Dentist, 
(10) Beauty Operator, (18) Photoengraving Occu- 

tions, (25) Sewing-Machine Operators, (27) 
Srenographic Occupations, and (30) Automobile & 
Truck Mechanics. Naturally slanted to Michigan, 
but with usable general information. 


Occupational Briefs, Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 
10, Illinois, 1954. 4 pp. each, $28.25 per 
year for Briefs & Posters. (General nature 
of series reviewed in October issue.) 


Ten of SRA’s accurate, adequate briefs at hand 
from 1954 series. . Numbers (11) Bank Workers, 
(12) Bookkeepers & Cashiers, (13) Hotel Workers, 
(14) Insurance Workers, (15) & Office 
Boys, (16) Office Clerks, (17) Office Machine Oper- 
ators, (18) Postal Workers, (19) Secretaries, 
raphers, & Typists, (20) Telephone & Ti 
Operators. 


Opportunities in Law Enforcement 
(Municipal), . . . in Optometry and Op- 
tics, . . . in Foreign Languages, 3 of the 
Vocational Manuals series published by 
Vocational Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1011 
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E. Tremont Ave., New York 60, New York. 
Approx. 100 pp., $1.00. 


These manuals _ an adequate overview of the 
occupations treated, and meet NVGA specifications 
for good occupational monographs so far as topics 
covered are concerned. Printed on rough paper, so 
printing irregular, but none the less large and 
otherwise legible. Two other manuals of this 
series, Opportunities in Business Papers, and in 


Psychology, reported the publishers, but not at 
hand for review. 


Occupational Briefs published by B'nai 
B'rith Vocational Service Bureau, 1761 R 
Street, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. Approx. 
7 pp. $.20 each. (General nature of series 
reviewed in October issue.) 


Careers in Occupational Thera 
Plumbing & Heating Contracting, 
ing; Career as Electrical Contractor, Refri 
& Air Conditioning Contractor, Painting 
tor, and Medical Technologist. 


, Geophysics, 
rafic Engincer- 
ration 

trac- 


American Occupations series, published 
by Research Publishing Company, Inc., 
P. O. Box 245, Boston 1, Massachusetts, 
1954 & 1955. 0 to 40 pp. (4 & 6 inch 
format), $1.00. 

Six issues at hand: (2) Meteorologist, (5) Veteri- 
narian, (6) Trained Practical Nurse, (7) Photo- 

ver, (8) Actuary, (9) Electrologiss. Each 
written by an expert, and thorough coverage given 
in brief space, following ascapeaile standards for 
occupational monographs. A good compromise be- 
tween an occupational brief, which often is short 
on revealing information, and some of the longer, 
more discursive monographs. 


Hilda Baker: School Nurse, by Dorothy 
Deming, R.N. Dodd, Mead & Co., 482 
Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 244 
pp- $2.75. 


Explored, not read, but found to be an occupa. 
tiona aph presented as a novel. Reviewer 
believes that most secondary (and advanced ele. 
mentary) school pupils interested in nursing would 
find it absorbing reading, as would some other pupils 
just seeking a light novel. The place of the well. 
documented novel in occupational information dis- 
semination is well established. 


What Good Nursing Means to You, by 
Susie Berg Waldman. Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, pamphlet no. 60A, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York, 1955. 27 
pp., $-25. 


A pamphlet discussing the of the 
nurse occupation in a community, and the prob- 


communities in providing nursing i 
adequate quantity and quality. A typically thor- 


ough publication the PAC, with that 
customary blunt a of realities. Excellent { 


your file on occupational sociology. 


Courses for Dental Hygienists. Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center, 630 West 
168th Street, New York 32, New York. 


This set of is unique and clever. It is a 
file folder with’ the shove on the tab. 
Inside are several anaes and an application 
for adinission to courses for dental hygienists. In 
short, Columbia University does for the counselor 
what the counselor would have to do. In addition 
to the pamphiet stating the courses available, there 
is an occupational brief, “The Dental Hygienist—a 
Professional Occupation for Women” (not a 
as a brief), and other four 
Dental Hygienist—Pre-Professiona aration in 
High School”; “ . Pre-Professional Education in 
— College"; “. . . Pre-Professional Education 
n College”; and “Advanced Courses for Graduate 
Dental Hygienists.” All told, a neat and a 
boon to counselors, May we see more of this from 
universities! 


The Osteopathic Profession & Its Col- 
leges, by Lawrence W. Mills. American 
Osteopathic Association, 212 East Ohio 
Street, Chicago 11, Hlinois, 1953. 31 pp., 
free. 


As an official publication of the American Osteo- 
Association, this pamphlet contains good in- 


mation. It is no occupational monogr 
NVGA standards, however, and the 


Jobs for Co-eds. Associated Women Stu- 
dents, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
72 pp., $.50. 


Gives occu values of 
and describes different occupational areas open to 
college-graduated women. terlarded with many 
full-page advertisements of companies which hire 
college educated women. 


course areas, 


Professional Accounting, by Lillian V. 
Inke. Women’s Bureau Bulletin no. 258, 
U. S. Dept. of Labor, 1955. For sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 40 pp., $.20. 


Typically thorough, illustrated, and documented 
cocupationnt 1 monograph from the U. S. Dept. of 
Labor. Can i thorough coverage of 


Medical Technologists and Laboratory 
Technicians, by Mildred S. Barber. Medi- 
cal Series Bulletin no. 203-4, Women's Bu- 
reau, U, 8. Dept. of Labor, 1954. For sale 
by Supt. of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. 54 pp., $.25. 

As above, a t documented, illustrated 
of 
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Drive, 
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R. Frances Smith, 2201 E. Kieindale, Tucson 


Treas., Dr. Ida Belle McGill, Arisone State College, Flagstaff 
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Pres., Horace Hubble, Couns., Hope High School, Hope 


Pres., of Child Welfare Serv., Bd. of Educ., 255 
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Sec., Ruth 
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Jordon High School, Long Beach 
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‘s tions are far too scant. Would be valuable only as 
Alabama 
Alabama State Guidance 
Association (NVGA) omew 
Arizona 
Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
Arkansas 
Arkansas State Branch ee 
(NVGA) 
California 
| Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) * R 


District of Columbia Per- 
sonnel and Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Florida 

North Florida Guidance 
and Personnel Association 
(APGA, NVGA 


Pres., Wallace Jamie, General Personnel Dir., Carnation Co., Los Angeles 56 
7 johnson, Hughes Aircraft, Los Angeles 
les County Schools 
Pres., Dr. James A. Saum, Consultant in Research & Guidance, 538 Jefferson, 
Redwood City 


aie Dr. Denil Harris, 4665 Denwood Road, La Mesa 

Vice-Pres., H. E. Al ay Coordinator Vocational Guidance, San Diego 
City Schools, San Diego 

Rec. Sec., L. E. Tackars, Teacher, La Jolla Elementary School, San Diego 
Corres. Sec., Vela L. Gwin, Couns., Crossmont High School, San Diego 


Pres., William A. Garrison, 2530 8. High St., Denver 10 (Temporary until 
new Pres. & V.P. are elected), (Counselor at University of Denver) 

Sec., Dora Shellonbarger, 1588 Detroit, Denver 

Treas., Leon A. Shelton, 1212 S$. Corona, Denver 9 

Pres., Nathan Budd, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Vice-Pres., Rita Winery, Univ. of Colorado, Boulder 

Rec. Sec., Norris Campbell, 3196 Broadway, Boulder 

Corres. Sec., Barbara Davis, Dean of Women's Office, Univ. of Colorado, 
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Hartford Public Schools, 249 High 
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Vice-Pres., Marjorie A. Stewart, Box 2266, University Sta., Gainesville 
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Vice-Pres. (Membership), George M. Glover, 5 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta 
Sec.-Treas., Mrs. Righton Brown Gordy, 1814 Flagler Ave. N. E., Atlanta 


Pres., Dr. Reuel L. Fick, 109 Wist Hall, Univ. of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 

Pres.-Elect, Dr. George A. Stepp, Jr., Personnel Classification Examiner, 
Honolulu 

Sec., Patricia Reile, Couns., Pauoa School, Honolulu 

Treas., Seiso Taneguchi, Couns., Kaimuchi High School, Honolulu 


Pres., Charles Endress, Waconda 

Sec.-Treas., Helen 1. Snyder, ntversiey High School, University of Ilinois, 
Urbana 
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Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Northeastern Indiana Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 
Northern Indiana Person- 
nei and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


lowa 
lowa Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Kansas Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Kentucky Personnel and 
Association 


Louisiana Personnel and 
Gui lance Association 
(NVGA) 
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Personnel Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


Maryland Vocational Guid- 
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(NVGA) 
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Greater Boston Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Pres., Dr. Ralph Schofield, 515 E. 39th, Indianapolis ; 

Vice-Pres,, Elizabeth Weirick, 4470 Marcy Lane, Indiana 

Sec., Kenneth Waugh, Room 227, State House, Indianapolis 

Treas., H. H. Walter, Dir. of Guid. and Couns., Arsenal Technical High 
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University, New Orleans 
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League, 730 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3 


Pres., Dr. 8. Wheadon Bloch, Dean of Students, Univ. of Kansas City, 
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Louis 

Sec., Florence E. Reinsmith, General American Life Ins. Co., St. Louis 

Treas., Alice E. May, Miss Hickey’s School for Secretaries, St. Louis 


1, Lincoln High School, Lincoln 
omen, Midland a Fremont 
udents, Wayne 


Pres., Dorcas Weatherby, Asst. Princi 

Pres-Elect, E.. Jean Antes, Dean of 

Sec.-Treas., Virginia Lynn Anderson, Associate Dean of 
State Teachers College, Wayne 


Pres., Dr. Carrie R. Losi, Dir. of Guid., Board of Education, Newark 

Sec. Treas., Eleanor Hawk, Dir. of Guid., High School, New Brunswick 

Regional Vice-Pres., South, Ruth Hoskins, Dir, of Guid., High School, 
Haddon — 

Regional Vice-Pres., Central, Dr. George King, Dir. of Guid., Newark 


New Mexico 


New Mexico Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


New York 


Binghamton Arca Associa- 
tion of Student Personnel 
Services (NVGA) 


Capital District Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Central N. Y. Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Long Island Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Mid-Hudson Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Mohawk Val Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Rochester Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


New York City Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Teachers Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Westchester-Putnam Guid- 
ance Association (NVGA) 


Western N. Y. Guidance 


Association (NVGA) 


Carolina 
North Carolina Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 


Pres., Dr. Arthur A. Wellck, 724 Solano Drive, N. E. Albuquerque 
Vice-Pres., Thomas V. Calkins, 217 Loretta Ave., Albuquerque 
Sec.-Treas., John P. Flores, 4708 Robin Ave., N. E., Albuquerque 


Pres., Richard Watson, Chenango Valley Central School, Binghamton 

Vice-Pres., Robert Agone, Union-Endicott High School, Endicott 

Sec., Grace Gray, Owego Free Academy, Ow 

Treas., John Brennan, North High School, Binghamton 

Pres., Philip Auerbach, Dir. Guid., Beth Senior High School, 
Bethlehem 

Vice-Pres., Burt Theelander, Bureau of Guidance, N. Y. State Dept. of 
Education, Albany | 

Sec.-Treas., Prentiss Carnell, Albany Business College, Albany 

Pres., F. Birt Evans, Dir. of Guid., Baldwinsville Academy and Central 


School, Baldwinsville 

Vice-Pres., Janet Ha Counselor, Salt City School, Liverpool 

Sec., Jean Lovas, Personnel » Carrier Corp., Geddes St., Syracuse 

Treas., Archibald Stuart, Council of Social A ies, Syracuse 

Pres., Dr. Berthold Willenbrock, Long Is Agricultural and Technical 
Institute, Farmingdale 

Vice-Pres., Dr. Sherman Masten, Hofstra College, Hempstead 

Sec., William Schultheis Beth High School, Bethpage 

Treas., Edna Klages, Long Beac High School, Long Beach 

Pres., Robert T. Ross, ie High School, Poughkeepsie 

Sec., John Miller, Highla High Sch ‘ ay Wappingers Falls 

Treas,, Georgianna Gurney, Wappi Central , Wa a 

Pres., William E. Guid. Dir. Herkimer Co. Bd. . Educa- 
tional Service, Center 

Vice-Pres., John Moses, Director Guidance, Utica Public Schools, Utica 

Pres., Harold M. Kentner, Counselor t Dept., Rochester Institute 
of Technology, Rochester 

Vice-Pres. (Program), Neil J]. Hickey, Acting District Supervisor, Rochester 
District N. Y. State Rehabilitation Division, State Education Department, 
Rochester 

Vice-Pres. (Membership), Martha J. Holcomb, Personnel Assistant, Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, Rochester 

Sec., Marjorie F. Wilson, Personnel Director, General Hospital, Rochester 

Treas., Dr. Arthur L. Assum, Assistant Dean, University of Rochester, 
Rochester 

Pres., Marguerite Coleman, N. Y. State Employment Service, 500 Eighth 
Ave., New York 18 

Pres. Elect., Dr. Wallace Gobetz, Testing and Advisement Center, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York Cit 

Sec., Carolyn P. Green, N. Y. State Employment paveien, 500 Eighth Ave., 
New York 18 

Treas., Dr. Ida Linnick, 550-H Grand St., 8-B, New York 2 

Acting Pres., Stanley H. Fisher, 2028 71st St., Brooklyn 

~~! Vice-Pres., Jack Crites, 212 Bancroft Hall, 509 West 12st St., New 
York Cit 

Pres., Dr. Philip C. Martin, President, Westchester Community College, 
White Plains 

Vice-Pres., Leo F. Tyrrell, Counselor, Roosevelt High School, Yonkers 

Sec., = Ne n, Dean, Eastchester High School, Tuckahoe 

Treas., Thomas J. Hand, Counselor, Yonkers High School, Yonkers 

a: “~~ J. Stock, Jr., Dir. of Instructional Services, Depew Public 

ools, 

Vice-Pres., Thomas J. Downey, Dir. of Pupil Personnel Services, Board of 
Education, 60 Chestnut St., Lock 

Sec., Norma R. DiLaura, Dir. of Guid., Albion Central School, Albion 

a Pauline Corcoran, Guidance Counselor, 30 Fairchild Ave., Eggeets- 
vil 


Weitz, Director Counseling and Guidance, Duke Univer- 

sity, Durham 

Treas., Alma Biggers, North Carolina State Employment Service, P. O. 
Box 2287, Durham 
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Akron Area Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Central Ohio Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Cincinnati Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Miami Valley Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Northeastern Ohio Voca- 
tional Guidance Association 
(NVGA) 


Oregon Guidance Associa- 
tion (NVGA) 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch 
(NVGA) 


Keystone Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


(NVGA) 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


Pres., W. R. Bond, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron 

Vice-Pres. (Program), Robert N. Walker, Akron Board of Education, Akron 

Vice-Pres. (Membership), H. P. Emmitt, Ohio State Employment Service, 
Akron 

Vice-Pres. (Publicity), George T, Kidder, Garfield High School, Garfield 

Sec., Alvin Prejean, Akron Community Service Center, Akron 

Treas., Marjorie Skewes, Kent Junior High School, Kent 

Pres., Cyrus Sedgwick, West High School, Columbus 

Vice-Pres., Dr. H. J. Peters, O ow Ohio State University, Columbus 

Sec., Dr. Margaret Dunaway, Oxley Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 


10 
Treas., Dr. W. W. Stover, Hall, Ohio State University, Columbus 10 
School, Norwood 12 


Pres., Betty Kiernan, Couns., Norwood Hi 

Vice-Pres., Joseph Ayer, Asst. Principal, Hughes High School, Clifton and 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 

Sec., Ada Gould, Couns., Board of Education Administrative Offices, 608 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 

Treas., Carl Peets, Couns., Walnut Hills High School, Blair Ave. Cin- 
cinnati 7 

Pres., Thomas F. Wade, Dir. of Student Personne! Services, Sinclair College, 
Dayton 2 

Vice-Pres., F. N. Reister, Principal, Dixie High School, New Lebanon 

Sec., E. C. Beam, Guid. Couns., Roosevelt High School, Dayton 

Treas., Dr. Lioyd Rensel, U. D. Guidance Center, Univ. of Dayton, Dayton 

Pres., John A. Rowland, Guid. Dir., Rocky River High School, 20951 Detroit 
Road, Cleveland 16 

Vice-Pres., Rose Goldrich, 811 Pros Ave., Cleveland 15 

Sec., Eloise Nixon, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., 750 Huron Road, Cleveland 15 

Treas., Mary Lyons, West Tech. High School, 2201 W. 95rd St., Cleveland 2 


Pres., Dr. Truman Ch 
Vice-Pres., Pearl Young, 


, Portland State College, Portland 
n of Girls, Hillsboro High School, Hillsboro 


Sec.-Treas., Frances Barbey, Head Counselor, Lake Oswego High School, 
Oswego 


Pres., Dr. John Carson, Exeter Township High School, Reiffton 

Vice-Pres., Dr. Walter H. Brackin, Jr., Muhlenberg College, Allentown 

Sec., Carl L. Derr, Wilson High School, West Lawn 

Treas., John H. Schrack, Governor Mifflin High School, Shillington 

Pres., Dr. K. B. Hoover, Dean of Students, Messiah College, Grantham 

Pres.-Elect, Laura E. Garman, 4810 Jonestown Road, Harrisburg 

Sec., Mildred Keeney, Couns., Hanna Penn Jr. High School, York 

Treas., Thural V, Brehem, Couns., Milton 5. Hershey School, Hershey 

Pres., Dr. Lois M. Gould, Chillenham High School, Elkins Park, Philadel- 

hia 17 

ritet Vice-Pres., Pearl 8. Norris, Board of Education, 2ist St. at Parkway, 
Philadelphia 3 

Sec., Tom Bull, Pierce School of Business Administration, 1420 Pine St., 
Philadelphia 2 

Treas., Robert W. Cope, Landis Consolidated School, Schwenksville 

Pres., Arthur L. Glenn, Dir. of Student Guidance Service, Greensburg High 
School, Greensburg 

Vice-Pres., Ruth EB. Welty, Guidance Dept., Pittsburgh Board of Public 
Education, Pittsburgh 

Sec., Ferne W. Horne, Guid. Couns., Mt. Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh 
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Treas., Hal C. Teal, Couns., Aliderdice High School, Pittsburgh 

Pres., Edward F. Donnelly, Principal, Esek Hopkins Junior High School, 
Providence 

Vice-Pres., Margaret Cullen, Cumberland High School, Valley Falls 


Sec, Margaret 1. Scott, Rhode Island University, Kingston 
Treas., Ruth Whittaker, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence 


Se R. Ketron, Dir. of Guid, Oak Ridge Schools, P. O. Box Q, 

Oak Ridge 

Vice-Pres., Edith Horton, Couns., East High School, 2800 McCalla Ave. 
Knoxville 


wey 

Western Penn. Branch 
(NVGA) 

Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 

Tennessee 
(NVGA) 

January, 1956 si4 


Middle Tenn. Branch 
(NVGA) 


Texas 
South Texas Guidance As- 
sociation (NVGA) 


Virginis Guidance Aesocis- 


(NVGA, APGA) 


Wisconsin 
Industrial & Educational 
Counselors Association of 
Milwaukee (NVGA) 


Wisconsin Association of Edu- 
cational & Vocational Guid- 
ance (APGA, NVGA) 


yoming Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Sec., Dorothy Latimer, Couns., Oak Ridge High School, Oak Ridge Schools, 
P.O. Box Q, Oak Ridge 
Treas., Robyn S. Walker, Couns., Div. of Vocational Rehabilitation, 910 


Marquis, 1805 Sweetbrier Ave., Nashville 12 

Vice-Pres., Lucille Atkerson, Dept. of Tenn. Employment Security, 50! 
Lafayette St., Nashville 

Sec., ret Sullivan, Cohn High School, 4805 Park sy | Nashville 

Treas., Hubert Crouch, Cameron School, 1034 First Ave. S., Nashville 


San Anton 

Vice-Pres., William Harris, Veterans Administration, San Antonio 

am, Harlandale Junior School, San Antonio 
Ipepper, Couns., Hot Wells Junior High School, San 


Branch, Houston 
Pres.-Elect, John ag 415 wg St., Houston 
Sec., Ethel Mackenzie, 4440 Wheeler Ave., Houston 
Treas., Dr. G. C. Taulbee, Psychology Dept., Univ. of Houston 


Pres, Rebie H. Lawiter, John Marshall High School, Richmond 
Vice-Pres. (Colleges), Dr. Don Herrman, College of William & Mary, 


Vice-Pres. “ind go Bristol Steel and Iron Co., Bristol 
Vice-Pres. (Schools oaks}, 1426 N. Quincy St., Arlington 


Pres., P Bell, Chief of Section, Veterans’ Administration, 
6189 N. E. 187th Place, Seattle 


Cor. Sec. Mary Durning, Couns., Highline High School, 4719 Wallingford, 
Treas, Marion Candee, Couns, Lincoln High School, 4610 41s, N. EF. 


Pres., Arnold H. Nielsen, Dir. of Training, Wisconsin Electric Power Com- 
mission, Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres., Lloyd R. Thomas, Sr. Couns., Boys’ Trade and Technical High 
School, Milwaukee 

Sec.-Treas., Evelyn Shaw, Special Service Couns., Milwaukee Vocational! and 
H - pervisor, Counseling Section, Wisconsin Stat 

Pres., Max J. Hays, Supervisor e Em- 
ployment Service, 105 S. Blair, Madison 

Pres.-Elect, Arthur C. 482 Holly Ave., Madison 

Sec., Sister Mary Estelle, $.5.N.D . Dit. of Guid, Mount Mary College, 
Milwaukee 10 

Treas., Dr. Arden C. Eichsteadt, Asst. Prof. Student Personnel Services, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, 600 W. Kilbourn, Milwaukee 3 

Membership Chairman, Desmond D. O'Connell, Chief, Vocational Counsel- 
ing Service, Veteran's Administration Hospital, $5 Craig, Madison 5 


Pres., Dr. Matthew G. Carey, the Univ. of Wyoming Office of Student Per- 
sonnel and Guidance, Laramie 
Sec. Treas., Dr. Gertrude Boyd, Univ. of Wyoming, Laramie 


Pres., Aileen Mann, 635 Burrard St., Vancouver, B. C. 


Pres., W. Bie. of Guid., Amherst, N 
Vat Vice ~Pres., W. B. Thompson, Dir. of Voeational Fredericton, 


ond Vice-Pres., Eva Wendell, Dir. of Guid., 


ird Vice-Pres., Brother Leopold Taillon, St. ‘s University, Moncton, 
N. B 


Sec. Treas., W. B®. Hamilton, Dir. of Guid., Oxford, N. S. 
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Antonio 

Houston Personnel & Guid- Pres., James T. Gray, Veterans’ Administration Regional Office, 2320 La- 

ance Association (APGA, 

NVGA) 

w 

Puget Sound Personnel & 

Guidance Association 

Canada 

British Columbia Branch [ee 

of National Vocational 

Guidance Association 

(NVGA) 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personne! Association, National Association of Guidance Super. 
visors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personne! Associotion for Teacher 


Services, Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Education, California, Berkeley, California 


Professor of Education, Bostoo Massachusetts, Represcocative, SPATE 
. Branssnn, Dean of Scudents, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, Representative, ACPA 
Emory G. Kaswapr, Director of Guidance Services, Kansas Callen’ College, Pitesburgh, Kansas, President, 


of Education, Sacramento, California, Past-President, APGA 
vision of Counseling Service, Newton, Massachusetts, Public Schools, President, ASCA 
Anna R. Mass, Director of Guidance, Baltimore County Schools, Towson, Maryland, Repr tative, ASCA 
E. Ovaxt, Chief, , Selective Placement and Testing, U.S. Employment Service, Ww 00 25, D. C., President, 
A 
et aeaniaaune Bureau of Counseling Services, Chicago, Illinois, Public Schools, Representative, 


Joint Commission on Pupil Personnel Services: C. C. Dune 
moor, 45 North Sereet, Katonah, New York 

Members bsp. Paul L. Cambreleng, 
Personnel ions, ark Colle, Engincering, 
Newark 2, New Jersey - 

Nominations and Elections: Julia Alsberg, Executive 
Director, Vocational Counseling Service, 3936 Lindel! 
Bivd., Se. Louis, Missouri 

oof idance, Los Angeles Count y Schools, 
California 

Placement: Joan Fiss Bishop, Director of Placement, 
Wellesley Coles Wellesley, Massachusetts 

“Tenor Johe W. Gustad, Associate Pro- 


sional Licensing, and Certification: William 
Pam Cortle, Professor of Education, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, 
Publications: Willa Norris, Assistant Professor of Guid- 
ance, Michigan Stace University, East Lensing, Michi- 


gan 
Radio and Television: Carrie R. Losi, Director of Guidance, 
Newark, New Jerscy 
1 ic Schools Research Awards; Milton Schwebci, Associate Protessor 
International Rilation:: Wesicy P. Lloyd, Dean of Students, of Edacation, New York Uaiveriy, New York 3}, 
Trighem Young Usiversicy, Provo, Utab New Yi 


Education, and American School Counselor Association) 
OFFICERS 

President: Many Supervisor, Division of i 

President-Elect: P. Faosuxicu, Associate Professor o 

Treasurer: Warten F. Jounson, Professor of Guidance, Michi 

Executive Secretary: Auruun A. Hrrcucoce, 1534 Screet, 

MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Jems Bees = Professor of Educational Psychology, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 

ident, SPA 
Bauce Susan, Chief, Bureau of Guidance, State Education Department, Albany 1, New York, Representative, NAGSCT 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 

Archiv: Arthur J. 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Branch Froehlich, Associate Pro- 

fo toed ion, University of California, Berkeley, 

ifornia 

Community Organization Guidena: Olive Banister, 

Vocational Guidance y 1101 Huron Road, 

Cleveland 15, 

eae Services, Michigan State University, 

Counseling Services, Veterans Administration, Wash- 

ingtoa 25, D.C. 
Comvension Editor and Program Coordinator: Richard Hill 

Byrne, Professor of Education, University of Maryland, 

College Park, Maryland 

Kinley School, Was , D.C. 
Credentials: ian V. Connie, Student Em- 

ashingtoa, D. C. 
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